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Of the SeBt of Jame of the Learned of thefe later Times, 


IHE. modern+ do€tors, who are authors of a new 
doGyine, by which they pretend to explain 
whatever is obfcure in the antient books, appeared un- 
der the reign of the nineteenth family of Song, abo 
a thoufand years after idolatry had got footing in Chi- 
na: the troubles that the different feéts, and the wars 
caufed in the empire, have intirely banifhed from it 
the love of the fciences, and introduced ignorance and 
corruption of manners, which have been predominant 
there for many ages. 

Tues were then found but few doétors who were 
capable of roufing men’s minds from fo general a le- 
thargy, but the tafte the imperial family of Song had 
for the antient books, revived, by little and little, an e- 
molation for learning; there swppeared among the | 
principal Mandarines men of genius and fpirit, who 
undertook to explain not only the antient canonical 
books, but the interpretation mae thereon by Confu- 
cius, by Mencius his difciple, and other celebrated aus 
thors. | 

Ansour the ycar one thoufand and feventy was the | 
time that thefe interpreters appeared, who gained a/ 
great reputation ; the moft famous were Tchu tfe and 
Tching tfe, who publifhed their works under the reign | 
of the fixth prince of the family of Song; Tchu hi dif- 
tinguithed himfelf fo greatly by his capacity, that they 
revered him as the prince of learning: though thefe 
authors have been had in efteem for thefe five or ix 
hundred years pait, yet they are ftill looked upon as 
modern authors, efpecially When compared with the 
rie interpreters, who lived filtcen ages before 


Iw a word, about the year of our Lord onc thoufand 


four hundred, the emperor Yong lo made age 
ty-two of the moft fkilful doétors, whom he comman- 
ded to reduce the doétrine into one body, and to take 
efpecial notice of the commentarics*of Tchu tfe and 
Thing tie, who fourifhed under the reign. of the fami-~ 
ly of Song. 

© Tuese Mandsrines applied themfelves to this work, 
and befides their interpretation of the canonical books, 
and of the works of Confucius and Mencius, they com=- 
poled another containing twenty volumes, and gave it 
the title of Sing li ta tfuen, that is, Of nature or natu» 
ral philofophy: they followed, according to their or- 
ders, the doétrines of thefe two writers, and that they 
might not feem to abandon the fenfe and doétrine of 
ancient books, fo much efteemed in the empire, they 
cadeavoured by falfe interpretations, and by wrefting 
the meaning, to make them fpeak their own fentiments, 

Twe authority of the emperor, the reputation of the 
Mandarines, their ingenious and polite ftyle, the new 
method of handling the fabject, their boaft of under- 
fanding the ancient books, gave a reputation to their 
works, and many of the learned were gained over 
thereby. 

‘Tuese new dogtors pretended that their doctrine 
was founded on the moft ancient of the Chinele books, 
but their explanations were very obfcure, and full of 
¢quivocal expreflions, that made it feem as though 
they were afraid of rejecting the old doétrines, and yet 
in reality what they advanced was entirely new : the 
following is a fketch of their fyftem, which it is hard 
to make fenfe of, and perhaps the inventors themfelves 
had no clear notions of what they had written. 

Tuer give,the firft pringiple of all things the name 
of Tai ki, whish they fay is impoflible to be ex; A 
being. feparated from, imperfcétions of maticr, and 
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therefore can have no ‘appellation arp see 
tures however they compare it to the ridge of a how 
which ferves to unite the roof; to the reot of a 
#0 the axletree of a chariots to a hinge on Which al 

r "things tum; and they affirm it to be the Bafis, th 
pillar, and the foundation of all things: it is not, fai 
they, @ chimerical ‘being, like ro the vacuum of | 
Bonzes; but it is a real being which had exiftence 
fore all things, and yer is nor diftinguifliable from them, 
being the fame thing with the perfeé and imiperfeet, 
the heaven, the carth, and the Give elémemts, infomuch!| 
that every thing may in a fenfe be called Tai ki. 

Tuny fay likewife that we ought to confider of itas 
a thing immoveable and at ref; when it moves it pro- 
dees a Yang, which is a perfeét, fubtiie, adlive mat 
ier, and is in continual motions when it ie at feft it 
prodices Yn, a.matter grofs, imperfe€l, and without 
motion: this is fomething like-a man who, while he 
igat reft, profoundly meditates upon a fobjeét, and 
who proceeds from reft to motion when be has explain- 
ed what he meditated upon; from the mixture of thefe 
tWo forts of motter arife the five elements, which by 
their union and temperament produce different beings, 
and diftinguith one thing from another: hence’ arife 
the continval viciflirudes of the parts of the univerfe, 
the motion ‘of the flars, the repefe of the earth, the 
frbitfulnels or Merility of the plains: they add that this 
méstfer,, or rather this virtuc inherent in matter, produ 
ces, orders and preferves all parts of the univerfe; that 
it is the caufe of all the changes, and yet is ignorant 
of its own regular operations, ' 

Howeven, nothing is more furprifing than to read 
of the perieétions that thefe modern comnentators at- 
thane ki: pea me chan iw 
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snd without end: itis the idea, the mogel, and thé! 
jawce of all things, and the effence of all other being# # 
jn thort in fome places they {peak of it as of an ani¥ 
mated being, and give it the name of foul and fpirity, 
and look upon it as the fupreme underftanding, but 
when they would reconcile thefe notions to the ancient’ 
books they-falt into the molt manifeft contradittions 

‘Yo the fame being, which they call ‘Tai ki, they 
likewife give the name of Li, and this, they fay fare 
ther, joined to matter is the compofition of all satura 
bodies, and fpecificates and diftinguithes one thing: 
from another ; their method of reafoning is as follows? 
you make our of a piece of wood a ftool or a table, but 
the Li gives the wood the form of the table or ttooly 
and when they are broke the Li of ncither fublilts any 
longer. 

‘Tein reafonings in points of moralicy are the fame 5 
they call Li that which eftablithes the reciproval daty 
between the prince and the fubject, the father and the 
fon, the hufband and the wile; they give likewife the: 
name ot Lito the foul, becauic it informs the body, and 
when it ceafes to inform it, the Li is fsid to be dele 
troyed; in the fame manner, fay they, as ice difivlved 
by heat lofes the Li whereby it became ice, and ree 
fumes its fuidity and natural being. 4 

In fhort, when they have difputed in this unintelli« 
tible manner concerning the nature of Lai ki and Lig: 
they neceffarily fall into atheifm, beeaule they exclude 
every efficient fapernatural caule, and admit no other! 
Prineiple than an inanimate virtue or energy united to 
the matter, to which they give the name of Li os Tai? 
ki, 
Bor they figd themfelves moft embarrafied when they’ 
would fain clude the geeat number of plain texts, inv 
We ancient bucks, which ‘-s Of fpizits, of julticr, afi 
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the Providence o! a iupreme Being, and the knowledge 
which he bas of the fecrets of men’s beasts, &c. of 
when they endeavour to explain them in their own 
grofs manner, they ar¢ certain to fall into freth contra. 

TUidtions, geftroying in one place what they eftablith in 
another. 

However, if we moy credit the teflimony ofa 
Great number of miffionarics, who have {pent the chief 
part of their lives in the empire, and who have gained 
fan exa& knowledge of the Chinefe affairs by means of 
ftudying their books, and converting with men of the 
greateft repute for knowledge among them, the truly 
Tgarned have not given way to thefe mad notions, but 
have adhered frilly to the text of the ancient books, 
without regarding the extravagant opinions of modem 
commentators. 

So that the (&& of the learned may very properly be 
faid to be of two clafics. 

Tue firll are thofe who pay little regard tothe com- 
mentaries of the moderns, but have the fame notion 
of the fupreme Being, the Author of the univerfe, as the 
old Chinefe, that is the Chinefe who bave lived fince 
Fo hi, and before the time of thefe new commentators. 

Tue fecond are thofe who, negledting the text, feck 
the fenfe of the ancient doctiine inthe glofles of the 
new commentators, arid adhering, lake them, to a new 
Pbilofophy, are defirous of gaining a reputation from 
their confufed and dark notions: they are willing to 
periuade people that they are able to explain the man- 
ner of the produgtion and government of the world by 
material caufes, and yer they would flill be thought 

athe true difciples of Con:ucivs 

Bur that 4 may act the part ofa faithful hiftorian, 
A cannot deny that fome of the mifhonayies bave been 
peruaded rhat all the icarocd in tae campire are no bet- 
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ir than fo many atheifts, and that whatever declara~ 
ions the emperor Cang hi and others have made to 
he contrary, have been the effeéts of mere complai= 
ance, or downright diffimulation; fdr though the a~ 
yore-mentioned prince averred that it was notsto the vie 
ible and material heaven that he offered factifice, but 
0 the Lord and Creator of heaven and earth, andralb 
things, he might mean the root and origin of all 
ibings, which is nothing elfe but the Li or celettiat 
virtue inberent in matter, which is, according to the 
Chinefe athielts, the principal of all things. ° 

Basvpgs, when we read in their books. or hear the 
Chineie affirm, that lite amd death, poverty and rich~ 
es, and ail events in general, depend on Tien or hea~ 
ven; that nothing is done but by his orders, chat he 
rewards the good and punithes the wicked, that he 
cannot be deceived, that he fees all things, hears alt 
things, and knows all things; that he penetrates the 
fecret receiies of the heart, that he bears the complaints 
of the good and virtuous, and grants their petitions, 
&c. all thefe expreffions, accoriling to them, ought 
to be looked upon as metaphorical, by which they 
would have the people underitand that all things hap. 
pen as if in reality heaven was an intelligent beings 

In fhort they pretend that as the Stoicks afcribed 
the variety of-cvencs to fatal neceflity, in like marmer 
the learned among the Chinefe attribute to heaveny 
andthe influence thereof, good and evil, rewards ami 
panilbments, the revolutions of ftates and kingdomsy * 
and, in a word, all forts of events, whezher happy oF 
unhappy, thar.wefee in the world. 

Teoshaving related the fentiments of fkilful pere, 
fons, who hgre made it their bolinefs to ftudy the 
Chinete affaies, 1 muit not forget a particular fort a 
siong. the lcatned:of thie nation, who have compared. 
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a fyftem of their own from all the different feds, and 
have endeavoured to reconcile all together. 
As the findy of letters is the ‘road to the highes 
dignitics, and as ix is sopen to perions of all degrees, 
“Ticre mutt needs be many of mean exiraétion, wh, 
have been brought up in idolatry, and.when they be 
conse Mandarines, either through the prejudice of their 
education, ot a publick complaifance to the people, 
and to maintain the public tranquillity, feem to adop 
the opinions of every different feét, and the rather be 
caufethe Chinefe of all ranks feldom look any farther 
than the prefent life: the Mandarines, who are genc- 
sally the living deities of the country, have feldom a- 
ny other god burt their fortune, and as it is fubjeé to 
feveral troublefome turns, their principal care is'to a- 
void thefe misfortunes, and to keep themfelves fafe in 
their pofts. ‘Che ftudents, who may be looked upon as 
the leffer nobility, have, nothing at heart but a certain 
honour, which conflts in fucceeding in their-examina- 
tions, and in raifing themfelves to the bighelt degree. 
The merchants think of nothing, from morning to 
might, but their babneiss and the reft of the people 
are entirely taken up in procuring a livelihood, that is 
afmall quantity of tice and pulfet in this ananner is 
the time of all the Chinefe takew up. 
yap learned, of whom Iam fpeaking, are as for- 
ward as the reitin declaiming sgainft felfe fects, but 
experience thews that they are as much flaves to Fo as 
_ the vulgar themfelves; their wives, who. are ftrongly 
attached to idols, bave @ kind of an altarinthe moft 
honourable part of theirhoules, wherson-they pisces 
Company of images finely gitt; and here, whether out 
* of comptaifance, or otherwife, thefe aor difeiples 
I Confacivs often bow the knee, . 
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tributes reseed wherewith thefe,Chinefetdags 
tors, as well'as the vulgar, fall into! the: qivit istic: 
Jous (upeefitions; but this ignorance has no relotion” 
ro their tkill imecarrying on buGineis} for in this t 
generally exceed the Europeans; nor docs it wee 
their laws ernment, for no peoplerin the world 
have yet does it regard their moral philofo- 
phy, for their books are full of wile maxims, ifthey 
would but put them in practice: but their mot tkilfu 
do€tors are ignorant of all orher parts of philofophyy 
for they know norhow to reafon julilyion the effets. 
of noture concerning their fouls, or the. supreme’ Bee 
ing, for thefe things take up but Jistle of theif thoughts; 
nor do they much concern themfelves about the e+ 
ceflity of religion, or their flare after death: however 
there is no nation in the world more addicted to Rudy, 
but then they ipend their younger years in learning to 
read, and the remainder of their lives is taken up either 
in the duties of their function, or in compoling ee 
mical difeourfes. 3 
‘Turs giofs ignorance of nature makes great numé 
he:s attribure the moft commen accident to fome evilt 
genius, burt this is chiefly among the common people, 
cipeciallpamong the women, and they endeavour to 
appeafe it by impious and ridiculous ceremonies; fome~ 
times they pay bomage to fome idol, or rather to the 
denton belonging theretoy fometimes to some hight 
wntain oF great trec, eran imaginary dragon which 
y (uppofe im the tky or at the bottom of the fea; oF 
cifey winch is Rill more extravagant, to the quiotelicrice 
of tume animal; for initance a fox, an.ape, ‘a toriwiles 
a@ trogy eee had 
‘Twiky offigm that thefe animals, after they have live 
ed fome times the power of purifying their effence, 
and of ‘aenaethountteen as whatever is grofs and 
“- 
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earthly, and this refined part which remains is thar 
which troubles the imagination of men and women; 
but of all a ox thus purified iy the moft dreadful. 

Twene are chree other things that contribute greatly 
Wvep them-in ignorance 

‘Tue firtivis what the Chinefe call Souaiing, Tel- 
Ting of fortunes; the country is full of a fort of peo- 
ple who pretend to be tkilrul in reading the deflinics 
of mankind; they are generally blind, and go from 
houfe to bowie playing on a kind of Theorbor, and will 
give a fpecinven of their tkill for about a halfpenny, it 
is forprifing to hear their extravagant fancies. about the 
letters of the year, day, month and bour of a perfon's 
bisthy they, will predi& the general misfortunes that 
aitend you, but are very particular in promifing riches 
and honours, and great fuccefs in trade or ftudy g they 
wall.acquaint you with the caufe of your own diftem- 
per, or that of your children, and the reafon of your 
father's or mothes’s death, which they always pretend 
is owing to fome idol that you have offended, and mult 
appeafe , if what they have foretold comes to pas by 
mere chance, then they are confirmed in their errors; 
but if the contrary happens, they are fatiefied with fay- 
ing, Tharthis man did not underitand his bugncfs. 

‘Tue fecond thing is drawing the lots called Pa 
couay there are feveral manness of drawing them, but 
the molt commop is to go befure en idol and burn ecr- 
tain perfumes, kooching the forchead feveral tine: 
ginitthe ground, there is alfo near the idol a 
full,of Bat flicks, one, whereof they let fall at a ven 
ture, on which there are enigmatical characters -writ= 
ten, the fenfe of which is explained by the Bonze who 
piclides over the ceremony, or elie they confult an old 
pilin which is fuck againft the wall, by which chey 
find out the conjuration; this is ly pw in 
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prattice when they undertake any affair of moment, Or _ 
ave going any journey, orare about marrying their chil= 
dren, and upon-a honred other oceafions, that they 
may mect with a fortunate day and hAppy fuccels. 

Bur the third thing is moit ridiculous of al 
what the Chinefe are moft infituated with; they call 
it Fong choui, that is, The wind and water, and they 
mean by that the bappy or unhappy fituation of a houfey 
and elpecially of a burying-place; if by chance 
neighbour builds houfes in a contrary Gruation to your 
own, and one of the corners of his is oppolite to the’ 
fide of yours, it is fufficient to make you believe that 
ali 1s loft, anu it beyets a hatred that cannot be extin= 
guithed as long as the new houfe ftands, and is anaf> 
foir that may be broughrsberore the Mandarines but 
if there happens to be no other remetly, you mult fer 
up a dragon, of fome other moniter, made of baked 
cay, on the mildle of your roofs the carthen dragon 
mult give a terrible look againft the fatal corner, and 
open a dreadful mouth as it were to (wallow up the 
evil Fong choui, thar is the bad air, and then you wilb 
be a little more fecure. 

‘Tetts was the method rhat was taken by the gover= 
nor of Hien: tchang to detend him{if aguinit the Jew 
fuit’s church, which is built upon an eminence, and 
overlooks his palace in the boiroms he had likewife 
the precaution to turn the apartnagnss of his palice m 
little more oblique, and raifed about two hundred pas 
ees from the church a kind of a gatehoufe three tories 
high to fave off the influence of the Tien tchu tangy 
that is, The church of the Lord of heaven. 

Many other things might be related with regard to 
the fituation pf a houfe, the place of the door, and the 
day and manper of building the oven for rice, butte 
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wherein the Fpng choui triumphs mot, are the 
and fepuiecbres of the dead: there are a fort of 
tore, whole bufinefs is to find out a fortunate hill or 
mountain for this purpoic, and when they have deters! 
Hie by their juggling ticks, which is fo, no fim 
of moncy is thought too great for the purdiiale of it. 

Fowe choui 1s regarded by the Chinefe as fomething 
more valuable than life infelr, becaale they imagine 
that the happincfs or mifery ot life depends upon this’ 
abfard chimera; fo that if any perfon has greater ta- 
Jents or capacity than the reft of mankind, if he attains 
his do@tor"s degree only, or is saifed to a Mandarinat 
if he-has feveral children, lives to a good old age, or 
fuceeeds in trade, itis neither his wit, fkill or honefty. 
that is the occafion of it, it is bis houfe bappily fituat> 
ed, it is the fepulchre of his departed parents ond relar 
tions that has au excellent Fong choui. 
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Riswane and Monsr of the Curnese. 


EITHER in Canton, nor indeed ‘oughout 
the whole empire, are atiy coins ftriick, except- 
ing the Li or Cath. This Li is made of the feum of 
copper, mixed with othet coarfe metal; it is fomewhat 
larger than our Englifh farthing, but thinner, with 
fome Chinefe chra€ters on each fide; arid in the cén- 
© of each Cafh is a {qvare hole in order to put thent 
a ftring, for the ene of numbering, Inftead of 
coins they cut their gold and filver into fmall pieces of 
different weights. Theré is almoft no gold ufed in’ our 
dealings with them, it being about fivty per cent. cheap 
er there than in Britain. “We therefore ufe filver as 
the current money in traffic. 
As the Chinefe pay no regard to coin, fo hy 9 
weight. ‘Nor do they regard the workinanthip i 
thing in filver; it is the fame to them when rath 
down, as in the fineft work. 
Tuere weights for filver, by the names of which they, 
denominate any piece of money, are called 
Br the Chinefe, Leang, Tfean, Foan, and Li. 
Br the Portugucfe, Tacl, Mace, Candarins, and 
Cath. , 
‘Tue Leang ‘or Tacl, is equahto fix thillings and 
three pence ftefling, which is divided into ten Tfeah 
or Mace, equal to feven pence halfpenny fterling each 
‘Thefe are again divided into ten Foan or Candaringy 
equal to three farthing» flerling, end each of thefe are 
divided again into ten equal parts, called Li or Cath, 
equal only tothe tenth part of three farthings. 
Ova Englith crown paffes currently for eight Mace, 
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Eight wace, the current value of our’ 
crown, is — —_— 
Two mace more is, at that rate, ¢ 
qual to _ ~ 


So that ten mace, or one sacl, is e 


qual to —_ —_ 


TABLE of the Cuinese and Exciisu Money. 


Canvdanin. 


1 Candarin, equal to 
2.209 ——— —_ to 
43 ditto —_—_— - to 
4 ditto - — 
5 ditto _ - to 
G ditto _—_—_— — to 
7 ditto, _ -——_—io 
8 ditto = — wo 
p ditto — — to 
1@ equal to a mace, or * to 
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d. 
i+ 3 fterling. 
3 1 10%. oa 
4 2 6 
5 3 8 
‘ 3.9, 
Zz Cal aia 4 45 
8 ditto —— —t § @ ‘ 
9 ditto — — tt 5 7% 
2° ditto, equal to a tacl, or 63 
Tart. 
’ 
hos de 
2 Tael, equal to 0 42 © fterling. 
3 dito — — to o 18 9 
4 dito — — wos 5 0 
5 dito — —oi ss 
6 dito — — to 817 6 
7 dito — — wo 2398 
8 dito — — w 210 0 
9 dito — —-o 2% 3 
se dito — — to 32 6 
ao ditto — — 0 65 0 
go dito — —-wogo7 6 
40 dito — — w 1210 0 - 
50 dito — — wis ia 6 
60 dito — — wo 8 Is 0 
qo dito — — toaiz 6 
80 dio — — 25 0 o 
go dino  — — wwa 6 
soo dito — — e315 @ 
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Tris table will be very wfefol to thofe who make 
voyage to China, for readily finding the value oeeheid 
money. ; 


Pe Oe people keep fcales and weights in their 

pock ‘ighing the money they receive or pay. 
They are put in mall portable wooden cafes. Thefe 
feales are made after the manner of thé Roman balance, 
or our Englith (lillinrds, called by the Chinefe Litang, 
and by us Dotchin. 

Ir is no lefs the intereft of all foreigners to have a 
eafe of thefe about them, to weigh money; as there 
area number of tharpers, not only among the com- 
mon people, bur even among the merchants, who have 
fale Dot-chins, and a ay way of holding them in their! 
hand to caft the weight to their own advantege. 
‘Tig Chinefe have alfo a large inftruimenty forhe- 
what like fciffars, for cutting money into fach finial! 
pieces as they have occtfion for, which the Englith call 
Chop-chin. Even in the ofimg this inttrument they 
will impofe upon you.' When! have given a dolar 

« to be cot in two, I have lofta Candarin or two in the 
weight. ‘The upper part of this inftroment is tiarp 
for cutting the money; and the lower has a flit or foc- 
ket to receive the upper; but fometin-es the upper part, 
which Mould be Gngle and tharp, is dowble and hol- 
Jow, that in cutting, is Billed up with a than bir of the 
money which they cheat you of. ‘The Jarger fort of 
thefe inflruments are kept in the houfes and fhops of 
merchants, and the {mailer ones they keep in their 


_ As the Chinefe divide their money into decimal 

) parts, it is very cafily reckoned. Inftead of ufing pen 
and ink, a8 we do, in their arithmetical computations, 

| they wfe round timber beads, fixed on wire ot on 
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pieces of woody that arc again fixed on a 
re wooden ftanl, about an inch deep, much 
‘common wooden ink-ftandage. ’ 
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of the Traps, Mexcuanoise, and Suirrinc of 
the CHINESE. 







STS empire has always been rendered very flou» 

rithiag, by the facility of teanfporting merchan= 
dige by means of the rivers and canals, and by the pars 
ticular riches of every province. As the Chinefe have 
among themfelves every fupply for the necefiivies and 
pleafures of life, they feldom trade with any i far 
diftant from their own 

THeik ports under the emperors of their own nati= 
on were always fhut up to foreigners, bur fince the 
‘Tartars are become mafters of China they have bgen 
open to all nations. Thus to give a full sccount of 
the Chinefe trade, we may fpesk of thar caried on a+ 
mong themfelves and their neighbours, and then of that 
carried on by the Europeans withthem. 

‘Tre trade carried on within China is fo great, that 
that of al], Europe is not to be compared therewithy the 
provyinced are like fo many kingdoms, which commus 
nicate to each other what they have peculiar to them= 
felves, and this tends to the pref-rvation of union, and 
niakes plenty teign in all the cities. The provinees 
of Hou quang and Kiang & fepply all the provinces with 
rice that are agt well provitedy the proviace of Ugh 
kiang fyrnithes the fincft Giik; Kiang nan varnish, inky 
anil curious work of all forts; Yun nan, Cheni, and 
Chan & yield. iron, copper, and feveral other metals, 
horfes, soe furs, &c. Fo kien has fugar and the 
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belt ten; Se tchuen, plants, medicinal herbs, rhubart 
ko. and fo Df the reft «for it is'not polhible to deferiby | 
exadtly the particular riches of each province. | 

ALL the metchandiles, fo readily tranfported alon, 

Bemsiery fold in a very fhort times you may fee 
fer in! merchants who three or four days afte 
their arrival at acity have fold fix thoufand caps pro 
(per for the feafon. Trade is never interrupted but o; 
the two firlt days of the firlt moon, which they em 
ploy in diverfions and the common vifits of the new 
year: Fxcept at this time every thing is in motion a 
well in the cities as in the country, ‘The Mandarine 
ahemielves have their fhare in bufinefs, and there ar 
fome among them who give their money to trufty mer 
schants to increafe their income in the way of trade 

In thort there are none but the pooreft families, whe 
but with a little management can find meansto fab, 
Gilt very cafily by their trade. ‘There are many fami 

whofe whole flock does not amount to a crown, 

yet the father and mother, with two or three chil 
dren, are maintained by the little trade that they earry 
‘on, get garment; of Gk for days of ceremony, and in 
afew years time enlarge their commerce ro fomething 
eonfiderable. 

‘Tuts is difficult to comprehend, and yet happens e 
very day; for inflance, one of thefe fmall merchants, 
who has about filty fous, will buy fugar, meal, and 
tice, and make fmall cakes, which he has baked an 
hour orewo before doy, to kindle, an they exp efs it, the 
beart of travellers ; bis (hop is hardly open before his 
aap is castied aff by country people, who 

in crowds in a morning to every city, by the 
workmen, porters, advocates, and children of the di- 
firict.. This little trade produces in a few hours twea- 
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to muaintain bis fmail family. ay 
in a word the molt frequented fair is but a faint re- 
bance of the incredihle crowds of people that are 
be feen in the generality of cities, who gither,£at 
ay all forts of commodities. Tr wetelte Se°wi 
Chinefe merchants were more honelt in their deale 
is, clpecially when they trade with foreigners; they 
jways endeavour to fell as dear as they can, and oiten 
ake no feruple of adulrerating their commodities. 

Trtetk maxim is that thofe who buy thould give as 
ttle as poflible, and upon this principle they think 
mfelves in the right to afk the greatelt price, and to 
ke it if the buyer is fo fimple or ignorant as to give 
: {tis not the merchant who deccives, fay they, itis 
¢ buyer who deceives himfelf. However, thele who 
4 upon thefe deteftable principles are the firft in prais 
ing the honefty and difintereflednefs of others, fo that 
they fland felf-condemned. 

Traps being fo extenfive in all the province of 
hina, as T have already faid, it is not at all furprifing 
at the inhabitants are fo little defirous of foreign trade, 
efpecially fince they have contemprible thoughts of all 
foreign nations: Thus in their fea voyages they never 
fail though the ftreights of Sona; their farihett voy 
ages reach no farther on the fide of Malacca than to 
Achen, on the fide of the fircights of Sonda to Batatiay 
which belongs to the Hollanders, and to the novth as 
far as Japan 5° hall therefore explain as briefly as pole 
fible to what places on thefe feasihey carry on a trade, 
ani what is the nature of the merchandife which 
inpport and export. 

L. Jaran isa Kingdom which they often frequent, 
and commonly fet fail for it in the month of June oF 

July at fartheft : They go to Camboya or Siam, where 


- 


‘ . ‘eousncy 
= find that thgy have made two hundred Per cent, 


ports of China, that is from Canton, rE. 
they go directly to Japan, then they 
export the, following merchandifes : 1, Drugs, fuch as 
ginfeog,, bisthwort, rhubarb, and fuch like. 2. Bak 
of Arika, white fugar, buflato and cow-hides: As for 
the fagar; they gain greatly by it, even fomesimcs 
thonfand per conte, 5- Ail forts ot filks, but chielly 
fattins,, tailetics, and danratks of divesfe colours, but 
‘principally black. Some of theie pisces coft but fx 
in China, and yet fell at Japan for fifteen tach. 
4- Silken firings for inltraments, eagle and fandal 
wood, which is much in requeft among the Japaneit 
foriperfumes, becaule they conflantly offer incenfe 10 
idols. ¢. European cloth and camblets, , which 
havea quick. fwe, but as they ace imported by the 
Dutch the Chincle uever carry them unlefs they can 
fell them at the fame pricey and yet they affirm they 
gain Gity per cont. thereby, which fhews what a great 
) profit the Dutch make by the trade. 
Tae -merchandiies which the Chinefe traders load 
cbeis weffcis with. back are, 
jo ite Four pearls, which cof more or Iefs in pepper 
onto their beauty and bignels, and at foe particular 
times they gain.a thoufand per cent. by them. 
.a. Rev copper. in bars, which.they buy for three or 
and {ell in China for ten or twelve, wrought 
» fuch as balances, chaffing dithes, incenie- 
) Pans, bafons, &c, which they fell very dear in their 
oe copper being fine aud agrecable to 
8 m " 
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2. SaBr® BLADES, which are much efteemed in) — 
ina; they coft but a pialler in Japan, ard fell foe 
mes for ten piaflers in China. 

4 SmMooTH flowered paper, of which the Chinefe 
ake fans. 

5 PoxceLaine, which is very beautiful, busts not 
fed th the fame manner as that of China, “becaule it 
ill not bear boiling water it is fold in Japan much 
the fame price as china ware 15 fold in China. 

6. JaPannen works, which are not equalied in any 
het place in the world: The price is not fertile, bue 
¢ Chinele dare not load bur fellom with them, for 
ar they hould not fell again, but when they do im= 
at them they fell extremely dears A cabinet that 
as but two feet high, and much above the fame 
eadth, wis fold in China for a hundred pieces of 
ght: The merchants of Emouy and Ning po are 
jiofe which load molt freely with them, becaule they 
sry them to Manilla and Batavia, and gain coniide- 
wby by the Europeans who are fond of thefe fort of 

the. 

7. Gorn, which is fine, anv! a certain metal 
Wied ‘Yombac, by hic tney gain filty or fixty per 
es at Batavia. 

Ty one may depend on the honecfty of the Chinele it 

wuld be eafy for the kuropeany to have commerce 
vh Japan by theit mesnss but this is impelfible une 
His they were to bear them company, and be mailers 
the cargo, gid had a fulficient torce to previne ine 
jults. 

UL. Tire Chinefe alf> trade to Manilla, and imy 
great veal of (ilk, Itrippet dnd flowered ‘atti 
iife-em! colours, embroidery, carpers, culhions, night« 

wns, filk ngs, tea, China-ware, japanned-work, 
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drugs, &e. by which they gain generally fifty per cers 
and bring nething back but pieces of eight. 

IIL. Twe trade that the Chinefe carry on the nug 
regularly is to Batavia, which they find mott eafy , 

_ moft gainful : Not a year paffes but veffels fail sor thy 
city Canton, Emouy, and Ning po: It is rowan 
the elevefith moon, that is in December, that thy 
put to fea. The merchandifes they are loaded w 
are, 

1. A kind of green tea, which is very fine and 
a good fmell, but Song lo tea is uot much fought alter 
by the | utch. 

2. Chinaewanke, which is fold as cheap there x 
at Canton. 

3- Lear-coxn. and gold-thread, which is not! 
bor gilt papers fome of this is not fold by weight 
in {mall dkains, and is dear becauie it is covered » 
the fineft gold, but that which the Chinefe bring 
Batavia is fold only by weighs; it is made wp in parce 
with large long twits of red Glk, which is put thee 
on purpole to fet off the colour of the gold, and 
make the partels weigh heavier: The Hi llancers i. 
mo ule of it, but they export to Malais, where ther 
make a confiderable profit of it 

4. TevibNack, a metal that is hetween tin ard 
iron, and brings the merchants a hundred, and dome 
times a hundred and fity per cent. 

g- Daucs, and efpecially rhubarb. 

6. A great quantity of utenils of @opper, fuch 
Lafons, challing-dithes, great kettles, &e 

Tuer import from Baravia, 1 Silver in pieces of 

a+ Sprees, particularly pepper, cloves, nuumegy 
Ke. 3. Tortoile hells, of which the Chinefe mate 
Very neat toys, and among others, combi, boxes, cops 
Apile-handles, pipes, and fuufl boxes alter the father 


. 


TH a ey Tr a ? 
stared Canvili ae 
# thofe in Europe, and which coft bat five pences 4x 

Sandal-wood, and red and black wood proper for cas 
sinet-work, and another red wood which ferves for dy= 
ng, commonly called Brazil-wood. » 5. Agate+{tones 
eady cut, of which the Chincle make ornaments for * 
sheir girdles, buttons for their caps, and ‘ind of 
pracclets for their necks. 6. Yeliow peat in| lumps, 
which they fell very cheap 5 in a woud European cloths, 
which they gain as much by as when they fell them at 
Japan. 

Tits is the greateft trade thar the Chinefe carryon 
cur of their own country 5 they likewife go, bur very 
feldom, to Achen, Malacha, Thor, Palana, Ligor, which 
depend on the kingdom of Siam, to Cochin china, &e, 
The trade that they carry on at Lker is the molt ealy 
and gainiul; they even would not gain the expence of 
their voyage when they go to Achen, if they failed of 
being there in the months OF November and December, 
which is the time that the flips belonging to Surat and 
Bengal are upon the coat. 

Ture feldom import any thing elle from this couns 
try but fpices, fuch as peppery cinnanion, Ke birds-nelts, 
which are counted fo delicious at the Chinele fealts, 
nee, camphire, rateny whic akind of Jong cane, 
which they weave together Ike {mall Rrings, torches 
made of the leaves of certain trees which burn like 
h, and ferve for flamibeaux when they march in the 
tight, and gold, tin, &e. 

THEkE now remains nothing to be fpoke of but the 
trade the Europeans carry on with the Chinefe. 

Tue gains of the Englith in a voyage to China 
ly arife from the goods imported from that x 
and not from what are carried thither. We boy the 
moft part of their goods with filver Lead is almoft 
the only commodity for which our merchants get more 
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than prime coft. We carry alfo fcarlets, blue, black, 
green and yellow broad cloths thither. But the rem. 
nants or {mall pieces which we get cheap in England,| 
turn to better account, than whole pieces. Of thee 
fall. piecys the Chinefe make long purfes which hang 
by the? le, tied by filken ftrings to their girdic. 
Tue following goods turn alfo to pretty good ac 
if they cat be conveyed afhore without paying 
the duties, otherwife the charge and trouble will be 
equal to the profit, viz. 








Large looking glaffes, 

Coral branches, 

Flint ware for thamfhue-cups, 

Ordinary horfe piftols with gilt barrels, 

Old wearing apparel of fcarlet or blue cloth, 
Sword blacies about 14 8. per dozen, 

Speétacles fet in horn, aBBut 8 s. © d. per dozen, 
Clocks and warches of {mall price, 

Small braly tweezer cales, 

Any new toy not beiore imported. 


Goons imported from China, are teas, porcelains, 
quickfilver, vermilion, and ot cr fine coloursy chins 
foot, raw and wrought filks. copper ia bars, of the fee 
of flicks of fealing wax, camphire, fugar-candy, fans 
pidiures, lacquered ware, foy, borax, lapis lazuli, 
Tingal, rhubarb, coloured ftones, tutanaguey i ea fi 
oftin; gold, with many things made of mother 
pearl 





¥ tea is drank in Indi», Perfia, and all the Ea- | 
— ticns. Bohea is little efteemed by them. Singlo 
| Or green tea if to be chofen by ics fine frpel!, and fight 
' 











‘eclour 5 for if any of the leaves appear beownith or wir 
ahered, ix is not good. Lmperial or Ling tea is itil! 
- 
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“~ eae Te =< 
swiGastist Pilvini es: 
Tighter than green tea, of a pleafant fell, but not fo 
ftrong a8 finglo. lfit once lofe its crifpnefs, itis good 
for little; which it will do, though very freth and 
geod when bought, if great care is net taken in pack- 


ing it. . 
Ai THOUGH the exportation of gold hibitedy 
the Mandarines themfelves fell iyin cealed way, 


tothe European merchants. ‘Ten tapb'weight of gold 
bh g2, bought at touch for touch, (the moft gor 
verning price) amounts to 111 oz. 8. dwt. 5. gf. cute 
| rent. ‘Len tael of filvery at 5 6. 6. per oz. is 301. 
1,8. 8. for which you have 12 0z. 2 dwt. 4 gr. 
worth about 4 l.an ounce in London, is 481.85. 8 d, 
and makes upwards pf 58 per cent profit. But gold 
is 4 commodity that is feldom bought there by any but 
tho’ who have more money to liy out than they have 
either room of privilege in the thip, which feldom 
happen. ‘There are a great many forts of goods on 
which they may make ¢ or 600 per cent. if got afhore 
in London without paying duty, and fold to proper 
ants. 

A great deal depends on a perfon's knowledge of o 
what things are likely to take ia England, and at what 
Price they are commonly fold. If a private trader 
would improve fuch a voyage to advantage, be fhould 
confult with the hard-ware, china or toy merchants in 
London, before he goes, and fhould carry with him 
Patterns or mwfters by which things may be made or 
painted in China; for the Chinefe workmen of all pro+ 
fellions are fo ingenious, that they will imitate any 
thing that is fhown them to ths greateit perfeCionjapa 
exactnels. 
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Prices of gosds Sold at Canton by the Englife company, 
1747-8. 


Lead per pecul of 133 Ib. from three tael to three tar 
< fix mace 
Scarlet clothy*"- cattie, of 20 02, avoirdupois from 
three tac! to ayer tacl. 
Slips of ditto, from three tacl to three tael five m: 
Looking-glafles per {quars foot, from one tael five mace! 
to two tacl. 


Prices of Indian goods carried from Batavia, and foi 
at Canton. 


Pepper per pecul of 133 1b. from eight tael to ten] 
tacl. 

Bees-wax per ditto from twelve tae] to fourteen tacl, 

Falfe amber per ditto at twelve tael. 

Fine amber per ditto from one hundred tael to one 
hundred and ten tacl. 

~) Rozin allas per ditto at Gxty tucl. 

Block tin at cleven tacl. 

Pitchuck at twenty two tael. 

Birds nefits per cattic, of 20 oz. from twotael five mace 
to three tacl. 

Opium per ditto at fix tacl. 


Pour hunired pound net Englith weight, is equal 
to three peculs Chinefe weight. One peeul Chinele 
a is equal to 13331b. Englith weight. Sixteca 

js equal to one cattic. 





Prices of goods bought at Canton by the Egh/b companys 


anno 1747-8. 


Bonga Teas. . 

Common bohea per pecul of «33 Jb. from ghirteen tael 
to fifteen tael. ay = rn 

Congo from twenty five tacl to thirrs,jacl. 

Souchong from thirty five tael to feventy tael. 


Green Teas, 
Firft finglo at thirty tael. 
Second ditto at twenty five tael. 
Third ditto at twenty two tael, 
Fourth ditto at fixteen tael. 
Bef hyfon at fixty tael. 
Second hyfon at forty five tacl, 
Hyfon gobi at fixty fix rael. 


Oruer Teas. 
Uchang at forty tach. 
Imperial at thirty eight tael. 7 
Ruvsags Roor from cleven tacl to twenty cight™ 
tacl. . 


Orium is an advantageous commodity when cate’ 
tied to China, but muft be fold privately, for the ime 
portation of it is flrily prohibited by the emperor. 

Tue porcelaine or china is fo various in quality and 
fathion, that it is impoflible to fix a price. I bave feen 
exquifitely fine enamelled work, which, I believe, 
would bring more profit than teas, or the china 
which takeg up a great deal of room, and is liable 
fometimes to fuffer great damage. ‘Thefe enamelled 
yelels muft be imuggled from Canton to the thips, 

14 





‘for the duty on all metals there is 4¢ much asthe prime 
cofty and amounts alinoft to a prohibition of the expor. 
tation of them. 

As foon as the European fhips come to an anchor 
at Wampo, a few miles from Canton, a couple oj 
Happo or mboul: boats, are placed on each fide 
of them, to i" ar nGhing i is fuuggled out of or into 
the thip. Thep¥zaick every cheft, dec. that they fu- 
fpeQ, and fomctimes even our pockets do not efcape 

em = Yet I have feen many (nal) things carried a+ 

Aboard without their notice; fuch as gongs, [a curious 
whiltle,) bows, arrows, and other things that are ftrict- 
Jy prohibited to be exported ; and fometimes the Chi- 
nefe themfelves affilt our people in bringing them on 
board 

ALL boats, whether ovr own or thofe of the Chinefe, 
that go from our fhips or bankfalls with European 
goods or paflengers wboard, bound for the faQory, mult 
havea Chop or permit from a cuftomboufe officer; 
which muft be renewed at every cutomboule in their 
way. There are three Happo or cuflomhoufes be- 

gatween Wampo and Camton, ftuated by the river fide, 
« GiRinguithed by having the emperor's yellow colours 
hoifted upon a long pole before the door, The boat 
mufl call at cach of thefe Happo houfes, to renew the 
Chop 5 the thip's pinnace, however, or other boat hay- 
ing a captain or fupetcargo aboard, is allowed to pafs 
without being obliged to flop at any of theie Happe 





the fupe:cargoes have agreed with the Happo 
withoregard to the duty, and with the merchants about 
© the prices of goods aboard, and what kinds of Chinefe 
Hoods are wanted to load with; then the cpfombonle 
Fetinue come aboard, meafure the thip, andweigh and 
. take an account of all the goodsj which are immediates 
\ ‘ 
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chafes them, in a large fampan. 

To prevent any embezzlement, there are two 
three of the thip’s compa: ‘well armed, fent wong: 
with the goods, anda Chinefe cuflomhoaie officer of 
behalf of the Happo. = After they arris nd are wn 
loaded, the merchant weighs fren !l€r again; and 
the {upereargoes after them in‘EngTMt {cales, 

Tue Chinefe merchants having agreed to provide 
fuch goods as are wanted, in particular quantities, at 
afix.d price, and to have all reacy againft a certainy 
time; the fupereargoes attend, view and tale the 
goods, and order every cheit to be packed, tared, weigh= 
ed and ntarked; upon which they are carried trom the~ 
Chinele merchant's warehoule to the factory. 

‘Tircee warchoufes are commonly Large, full of teas 
landing in batkets a¥ they are brought (rom the field. 
(Only the coarler teas are here meant; fine byfon is 
never unpacked J Ir is packed in chells lined with ~ 
thert-lead, to keep it from wet or damps, which would 
entirely fpoil it. I bare feen two hundred cowlies oF 
porrers, all naked to the middle, packing and treadhige" 
the tea inchefts, "Two of them get into ached 
ther, and tread it down as it is filled. . 1 make 10. 
doubr, but thar if ome nce Brtith ladies were to fee 
fome of thefe cowlies, with their mally feet and legs 
perform this office, they would be apt to lofe conceit , 
of their beloved plant. 

Tue porcelaine or china warchoufes are generally’ 
very fpacious, and contain Jarge quantitics of chingy.- 
of ail fizes and figures, fit for the European markets 
The fupercargoes attend the packing of this aticle tag] 
for, if a Heit eye is mot kept upon them, they 
fomctimes put up china cracked, beoken, or of an ine 
ty quality, They bare enen gone fo frat ill. 

ts 
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Fy fent to the fa€tory, or the merchant's houle “"s 
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wp chefts with ftones or bricks, in place of the fineft 
commodities; which has not been difcovered till they 
‘were opened in kngland. 

Ir the chefts arc not Tent immediately to the factory, 
orto the thips, after th+y are packed, it is abfolutely 
neceffary toed a maf or two to watch them in the 
merchant’s wi. ~uley otherwife they may be fubjec 
to great abufe ; aMirithete mutt be a guard on them all 
the way to the fhips. 

Tue cuftomhoule officers muft alfo be bribed with 
prefents now and then, otherwife they become very 
troubliefome. It is belt to feed them from time to time 
with fmall prefents ; for if you give them one ever fo 
Jarge, ‘it will foon be forgot, unleis their memories are 
Frequently refrethed by another. In fhort, it requires 
a great deal of patience and cunning to trade with the 
Chinefe. An cqual temper, and’a {mooth tongue, are 
Quilifications ab{olutely neceflary fur a fupercargo; for 
they mut be dealt with in the fame crafty manner that 
they deal with others. 

A private trader that beys a quantity of goods in 
o spits, tubs, or boxes, mult get a clearance from the 
& pats, toenable him to get it aboard, for which 
 Re'pays a fmall matter extraordinary. The merchant 
(Writes bis name, or pafics a imal bit of printed paper 

wpon the cheli, &c. by which the Mendarines, who 
). weigh all the company’s poods as they ure thipped off, 
| know what merchant 10 debit for the duty 5 which they 
i WolleA at their Icifure. ‘The chelts, boxes, de. that 

have the merchant's Chop or mark are feldom opened 5 
| yet Phave fometimes fcen even hele infpedted by the 
fh adarines, on fufpicion that they contained goods of 
value than they were marked at® Whea a 
" is detecied, 1 know not exaétly how they fete 
| Matters, but it is probable the merchant is fined, Br 
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A private man who picks up ing CAG here 


and there, muft colieét them in a cheft re they are 
fent aboard; and ufe his intere/t with the linguilt, ne, 
‘one of the cullomhoufe retinue to take a note of fuck / 
things as pay duty, who will ey it befgre the Hap 

po, along with the key of the Mit; a aa ne ‘tae 
put his mark upon it, the cheftaffeati¢hout further, 
trouble, and the key is returned? tary goods, in cheltss 1 
&e mutt have the Happo's chop or mark upon them): 
otherwife they will be feized. 

Lveny thing is fold by weightin China, fleth, fowls | 
fruits, rice, &c. and even, liquids. ‘Co ener the 

weight, PE have known them cram their poultry with 
flones and gravel. 

Tur Chinefe will not feruple exchanging a live hog 
for a dead oney if the latter iy a little larger; for they 
like them as will when they dic of a diftempery 
when killed by a butcher, For this purpofe the! eo 
fometimes give fuch hogs as we purchafe a dofe 6 
them foon after they are brought aboards and whoa © 
we are obliged to throw them away, they will take 
them up, and tell them over again to their omgey 
People, iy 

Evexy perfon in dealing with the Chinete hg 
thoroughly infpect their gouds, and ‘ould be parti 
larly careful of their weights and meatures, You m 
carcfully obferve thar the beam be nor longer on 
fide than the other. Some of them have holes or 
notches at each end of the beam, by which they 
by banging (eales in the one or other, diminiih d 
increafe the weight confiderably ; In ocbers the 
may be pulled out or contracted on one fide: 
which is leaft difcernible, and apt to deceive yous 
when the sfut or centre of the beam is made to 
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“ ferved. It is, indeed, fo difficult to know all their 
tricks, that eal cannot be thoroughly fate uniefs you 
weigh every thing after themin En, lith fcales Thofe, 


alfo, who have corfided in their package, have beew \\0 
lefs deceived, than thgfe who have truited co their 
weights. ey havgffound cheits, boxes, tubs, and 
canifters fo iditated and maiked, with dama- 
ged goods, or th ofStle valucy and put in the place 
‘of freth goods, that our people made no doubt that all 
was right, till they found owtthe deception upon their 
unpacking them in England 
Chinefe excel the Europeans in nothing more 
than’Mh the art of chearing. When they have any point 
to manage in which their interclt ts concerned, no peos 
ple know better how to infinuare themfelves into the 
good opinion of th fe they n to take an advantage 
or to improve an oppurtunitgeot domg it to the we 
Be Nor will they decline the moll hazardous une 
b when they have gain in their view. They 
© are indeed very cunning, malicious and deceitful; all 
P their revenge is managed fecretly ; and they can not 
y diffemble their malice, but teem patient even to 
bility, Gil they have a lavewsable oppertunity to 
Kame, ‘Lhes apply themiclves alliducufly to dif- 
the inch nations, huniwurs, and tempers of thofe 
deal with, und will keep wp a fair appearance of 
fhip to thcir greatctl enemies. 
=) Troucn there are not wanting among them im 
of tair dealess, of open geneicus ufage to flran- 
fy and of finchiy net to be corrupted 5 yet the gene 
Hy.of them w ill makeno feruple of impoling upon you, 
fo far trom being aflamed of @ when 
often laugh at thofc they bave bubbled. 
Eu always rons a great rife of being 
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rmploys 2 Chinefe broker, as is often done, the broker 
and merchant will fometimes combine to deceive re | 
L myielf, ays‘our author, once bought a piece of ft 

ts and breeches; whout looking over the 





for waite 

whole of it, imagining it was alike; gnd fent it to” 
my taylor; but. was much fu pXfed on hs bringing 
them homesto find my waittcoard ot dissrent colours, 
ant intereltal tances. A gation of my ace 


nantance wentinto a goldfmith's flop, with an ine 
tenon to buy a gol! head for bis canes the goldimich 
‘had none of the pottein he wanted, im that metal 
though he bad one of them in filver, but defiredbim 
tito cul im a day of two, aud he (hould have one,” He 
Yall cdy received the heal, paid Jor it, and had it put om 
his cane. “The gentleman, however, fince my arrival in 
(England, intormed me that bis {uppoted gold head proves 
i a fiver one, andin all likelihood the fame he wi 
Jfiawn in the iLop, by which he had defred te 
gol one might be made. When I have been 
mivhant fhops, Ihave frequently bad my bandkere 
chiefs, tansy and Raves Colen trom me; ard when I 
pre(umed to dewand them again, they would fall 
laughing at me, without giving me any fypspta 
To ule viclonce, | perceived, was in vain, gnd ” 
he only making a b.d afiair worte, Thvew o 
failor, Who pulled out bis purfe to count a few dollars © 
Which tre ha, gor that morning from the purfer at forty 
Per. cent. in order to provide a little tea, &c. for Bis 
homeward psilay A Chinefe obferving him, fnatches)) 
pute opt s hand, runs off, and the failor ale 
‘Ant though everal Chineie taw the robbee 
Roe Otic of them ofiered to hep the thief billy! 


the conwary, tell a laughing at the Eng/ithman’s 
ity i i cag At laft the 
near taken, dropped 
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the purfe; on which the poor tar Ropped to take it up 5) 
but, to his great grief and mortification, he found only 
one dollar leit. rele poor failor was robbed co 









his money. Had’ he §vertaken the thief, it is more! 
than probableythe mobiwould have refcued the villain, 
and fent hoafe the pdbr failor half dead with blows to 

, the fadtory ; Yer the gob are often fo we 4 that they 
behave to flranpers, les if there were r law ner 
government in the country; excepiing when a Man 
da:ine pales by, and then they are all huth, and ftand 
afide with their eyes fixed on the ground. 

i a is no body to complain to on thefe occafions, 
but the Englith linguift, who always pretends that he 
canhot find out the aggreflar, or if he be found, that 
he denies the charge. By fuch trifling reafons, he e- 
wades the trouble he ought to take, and would meke 


& Believe that he ie cithes bribed, or receives a fhe 
x 







ty. 

ouGH the fhips of the Chinefe for the fea-fervice 
are not comparable to thofe of Europe, and their fill 
in Mavigation is but mean; yet upon their rivers oF 
als they manage large veficls, as big as thips, by a 
anyle with great dexterity ; Of thefe vedels there 
lef than ten thoufand in the fouthern provin- 
equipped tor the emperor's fervice : They are flat+ 
bottomed, the head and ftern (quare, but théforepart 
mot quite fo broad as the flern; they have a main-mait 
wild a fore-mafty the fore-maft has a yard and a (quare 
Whad, but the Gilof the main-matt is narrow a-top likea 

Moop's fail : Their matis are not piccedas ours, and 
ene on the top of the other, byt are only. one Tingle 
SY Their fails are made of a thick mat @rengthen. 
ed with Jaths or is cane at about two fect diftance : 








| -Wpon the dec build Little roams ort cabins from 
ene end to the » railed abour oF ei 


ee : _ iad 













Travercer, 
, which are gilded both within and without, and 
very commodious, that they make the lungeft voy- 
tolerable. The Mandarines, é great officers, ofe 


n travel together in this mannef, and no where {pend 
heir hours more agrecably 5 for Qere theAveit one a~ 
wther without ceremony, and pla} and pals away their 
ine as if they were all of pit pic! Meee free# 
«are never taken by magiftrifes on thore. 

ng upon the rivers and! 
afant, there are fevee 
{ rapid torrents on wh they fail with the ute 
(hazard. Le Compte tells us, he was once apon 
ach a flream, when the velle) was whirled round with 
incredible fwiftnels for a conidsrable timey and at 
zngth dafhed wpon a rock. That in the province of 
kjen, for eight or ren days {iil the veflel is in cone 
fase danger of perifting ; there are fo many ca 
rats and rocky Mraights that it is hardly pollibiime 
the hont to pafs throuzh without being dafhed to pieces — 
on one fide or other: Every day almoft fome veffel of 
ovher is thipwrecked in thefe torrents, but they Have 
often the good furtune to fp it mea the inoresy ana 
piffengers are faved; fomet'mes intee! the vel 
dajhed to pieces, and the creweburied in & mo 

Le Compte fays, though he had failed upon the 
tempeltuous feas, be thinks he never tun fo many hae 
ards in ten years, ashe did in ten S upon thi 
torrents: But all this danger it fe oceeds fi 4 
want of hands to manage their cif in’ 

of exght men they carried fi'tcen, violence of 
the ftreams would not pe able to carry them away, fo 
@exterous are the Chinefe at flemming the force of 
current. Bat it is common in China,as well 4s other 
parts of the World, to hazard mentees, and ventare_ 


Jofing- all *tbei rather than be at a trifling, 





Hor notwithfanding the 
Is is generally exceeding 
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charge more,than they apprehend to be abfolutely 
ceflary 

Fa1new Gemelk Careri oblerves, that there is har 
Jy a ciry or viclage though the whole empire, efpeci. | 
in the fourhdn providees, but enjoys the convenic; 
of fome nafigeble fiver, lake, canal, or arm of jy, 
feas and thi there ee almcft as many people upon t) 
‘water as upon the lantl; wherever there is a town w 
the (hore, there 1s another of boats upon the water; an 
fome ports are fo blocked up with veficls, that it wil 
take up fevcral hours to ger ciofsthemtoland. The 
vellels are made 2s Commodious as houfes ; and they 
are many born, and live, and die in thems and the 
keep hogs, poultry, dogs, and other domettic anim 
on board, as if they were on there. 

Brsives thefe velicls, there are a prodigious nu! 


# of timber perperually going up and down 
nd canals, which cary whole villages of peor 
le upon them. This tinh « is cut chietly in the pro 


vince of Suchuen, whieh ac ji ins to India cn the well; 
and’ thefe floats are fome of them a mile in lenpth; 
rife two or three feet sbove the water, upon which 

opie build litle wooden buts, or cabbins, at © 
willartées, where abey five till they have difpofed 
timber on which they are built: Thus great 
antities cf it are conveyed as far ax Peking, being 

















above threc b Icagues from the place where it 6 | 
® Tur b goto fea are deeper and more ca+ 
pacious than fon the canals, but their malts and 


fails.are made much after the fame manner, and their 
Mails and fierns fquare like the tormer. ‘They have 
fome two malls, and others three, and their luegeft are 
© above a thoufand tun burden. 
Axe hips have frightful images of their god, and 
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jave altars and lamps burning before them. The hold 
the thip is divided into many {mall partitions, which 
we made fo tight, that if they {pring a leak, only the 
yoods ftowed there will be dai ‘d, and it can go no 
further. . 

‘Luese fort of veflels are nof\good failors, though 
they bold much more wind than ours, kecaule of the 
{ifinefs of their fails, which do norfield to the gales yet 
s they are not built in fo neat a manner, they lofe the 
wivantaye they have over ours in this point. 

Tuey do not caulk their veilels with pitch and tar 

they do in Europe, but with a fort of particular gums 

hich 18 fo good thar a well or two made in the bottom 
the hold of the veffelas fuficient to keep it dry 5 hi- 
iherto they have had no knowledge of a pump. 

Tuieir anchors are not made of iron, like ours, but 

@ bard and beavy wood, which on that oe 
call Tie mou, that is to fay, Iron. Wood; they pr | 
hat thefe anchors are much more ferviceable than thofe 
f iron, beeaufe, fay they, thefe are apt to bend, which 
thofe of the wood they ufe never do; however, they, 

oft commonly tip the two ends of them with iron. 
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'N fo large an empire as this we ought not to be (uy. 
prifed that the nature of the foil is not every where 
the fame, it differing according as you are nearer o¢ 
farther from the fouth ; but fuch is the indultry of the 
hufbandmen, and fo inured are they to labour, thy 
there is not one province which is not very fruiriu|, 
and fearce none but what will yield fubfillence for ay 
inconceivable number of inhabitants, 

Bestves the gocdnefs of the land, it is interfperled 
with a prodigious mumber of canals, which greatly cor- 
tribute to its fertility; and rhough there are gathéic 
fo-many different forts of grain, that great quantitiet 
fare ufed for making wine and flrong waters, yet whea 
they are afraid of any place becoming barren, the Mai» 
darines prohibit the making of thofe liquors for a time, 

a ticulture is in great eflecm, and the hufbandmen, 
fe profeffion is regarded a6 the moll neceilary fer 
ie, are not of the meaneft rank, having large pre 

granted to them, and being prefersed to me 
nics and merchants. 

Twas country, like all others, plains and i: 

e wins, and all the plains are cultivated; but nei 
ie hedge nor ditch is to be feen, and but few trecs, 
fo much are they afraid of lofing an inch of ground. 

Provixcus which lieto the north and welt produce 

| bread-corn, barley, feveral kinds of millet, tobacco, 
~ poafe thatare alwaysgreen, black and yellow peafe, which 

} ferve inflead of oats for hories; they likewife produce 
rice, but in lefs quantities, and in (€yeral places where 
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the earth is dry it. muft be owned the rice is harder, 
and requires more boiling ; thofe of the fouth produce 
|r quantities of rice, becaule the land Jies low, and 
the country is full of water, 

In the provinces where the plains are\ mingled with 
bills and mountains, fome of them muft needs be bare 

| ren, but the greateft part have good foil, and they cule 
tiate them to the very edge of the precipices. 

Ir isa very agreeable Gght to behold in fome places 
plains of the extent of three or four leagues, furround> 
ed with bills and mountains cut into tervailes from the 
bottom to the top; the terraifes rife one above another, 
fometimes to the number of twenty or thirty, every 
‘ene being three or four feet high. 

Turse mountains are not generally rockyy as they 
are in Europe, the foil being light, porous, and eafy ta 
be cut, and fo deep in feveral provinces, that one may 
dig three or four feet deep before the rock appears. 

WHEN the mountains are rocky, the Chinefe loofen - 
the ftoncs, and make little wails of them to fupport 
the terraifes, then level the good foil, and fow it with 
grain 

Tue hufbandmen divide into plots that which is of 
the fame level, and that which has great inequalittes: 
is feparated into Rories in the form of an amphith | 
and as the rice will not flouridy without water, “J 
make refervoirs at proper diftances to catch the rain= 
water, and that which defcends from the mountains, 
thar they may diftribute it equally among all the plat 
tations of rice; never complaining of the pains an 
labour they take, either in guiding the water, accord= 
ing to its natural bénts from the refervoirs above to 
the refervoirs below, from ftory to flory, even ta the | 
bighe, 
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Tuey make ufe ro this purpofe of hydjaulic engin, 
of avery imple kind, to convey the water F from j las 
to place, thatthe carth may be eenftantly Warered, 
fomuch that the buibandman is almoft certain to f 
a harvett prophrtionable to bis indultry and labour ; te 
travelicr likewife receives a great deal of pleaiure 5 
paffing through thefe delightful helds and valleys, wher 
in the fcenes are agéceably diverfified by the diflere, 
difpofition cf the mountains that furround them, and 
finds himiel! every hour plealantly furprifed bya new 
Jandfeape that pe'petually appears in view in a conflars| 
fucceffion of verdant amphitheatres, which he difcovey 
@ne after another in his journey. 

Tus fort of engine which they make ufe of is ven 
fimple, both with refpeé to its make and the mani: 
of playing its it is compofed of a chain made of woos, 
Jikevatlarge ting, which confifts of a valt number eo 
little pieces of board or trenchers of fix or feven inche 
fquare, firung through the middle, and placed at equ: 
diftances parallel to cach other; this chain is laid ins 
wooden trough made of three planks, in fuch a man 
ner that the lower part cf the ring lies at the bottom 
of the trovgh, and fills it exs@ly, and the upper part, 
Which is perallel to it, is clofe to a plank Iaid on the 
Open part of the tough; the lower port of the rirg 
(Palles round a moveable cyMnder, whole nale-trec 
is laid upon the two fides of the lower end of the 
trough; the other end of the ring, that isto fey, thot 
Ye is fupported by a hind of drum, with litle 

ds fixed to it in fuch a manner that they fuit ex 
adtly with the boards of the chain ; this drum being 
turned about by a power applied to its axle-tree, caufes 
the chain to turn, and at the wpper part ef the weogh, 
by which the drum is fupported, is fixed at the fame 
Iieight as the water iggo be brought, and the inferics 
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ert is plunged into the water that is to be railed, it 
jis neceffary that the inferior part of the cbain, which 
lexadtly fille the tub: or trough, in afcending through 
the tube carries with it all the? water®which is be- 
tween each board, that is as much as/the tube can 
contain, in a continual ftream to the place Where it is 
\defigned, as long as the machine is in motion ; mean 
while the upper part of the chain defcends gradually 
along the plank which fupports it: thefe two motions 
joined together make all the fecret of the machine: It 
is put in motion thiee different ways, in the following 
manner : 

Fuxst, with the hand, either with one or two winds 
leffex fixed immediatery to the ends of the axle-tree or 
the drum. 

Seconpiy, with the feet, by means of certain large 
wooden pegs, Manding out about half a foot roungthe 
axcerree of the drum; thefe pegs have large longith 

* heads, round on the outfide, that is to fay, of a prow 
per thape to tread upon with maked feet; infonuch 

| that feveral men, aceo ding tothe number of the rows 

| of the pegs, € flanding or fitting, may eatly put 
the engine in moion with very intle trouble, holding 
ay unbrel’a in one hand, and a fan in the other, and 
fo fends a continual fran to the thority land, 

Tiarocy, by the alli cance of a bufiloe, or fome 
other animal, who is made falt co a great wheel about 
four vards in diameter, placed horizontally ; in the cite 

| camference of which are fixed a great number of pegs 

| or teeth, which tally exactly with the teeth of ihe tame 
fort fixed round the axle-tice of the drum, by which 
means the largell macwine is turned about with cale. 

Wages 2 canal is to be cleanfed, which frequently 
kappa, it A divided at convenient diftances by dant, 
and every neighbousing town bas a proper thare ale 
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Totted to it; and then immediately appear feveral 
panies of peafants, with engines like thar ¥ have cd; 
feribed, which they make ule of for raifing the wat, 
out of the capil inte the fields; and as the banks a. 
very high, thay plece three engines one above anothe, 
fo that the* water 15 conveyed from one te the other, 
This labour, though long and painful, is oon endeé, 
by reafon of the number of hands that are employe 
therein. 

In the provinces of Peking, Xan, Kenfi, and Sy. 
chuen, which lie towards the welt and north, they fo 
wheat, barley, and peafe; Huquam, Nanking an 
Chiekiam, which are low watry countries, abound : 
rice, 

Tue foil of their ground is fo light that thepiplo 
mith a firgle bufialce ov heivers ater they have plow 
edythey clean the greund of all weeds s and if the field 
be Wehignes' for rice, they let in the water and moile 
the earth till it become a perreé| pulp or hotch-potcs, 
They fow their rice firil in hee bets or plots, wher 
it comes up fo thick that it w never yiel’, there 
fore they tranfplart italter it is fix or eight inches biph| 
and plent their fields in flraighs lines, as ourggarden- 
ere do their beans, leaving litte (paces between, They 
coptivvally fupply thefe ficl’s with water, in which 
the tice grows tll it is almeft ripe and then the we 
ter being dricd up, they cur and threth it out, otten in 
the fields where it grows. ‘The rice has an ear the 
molt like bearded barley of any European grain, and 
grows vfually four feet, fometimes two yards high. 

Tuxy prepare their ground for wheat and barley by 
rubbing up the graf and roots and burning all toge- 
aher with (lraw ; then having Grted this earth they 
ix and fow it with {ced in a fraight liné in ches, 
and not promifcuoufly as our buibandmen do. 
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Ins order to make the rice grow rhe better they are 
cful, in certain places where they fow, to bury balls 
lof hogs-hair, or any other fort of hair, which, accords 
ing to them, gives reng:h and vizour tagthe land, and 
makes the rice better; thofe whofe *bulinels it is to 
(have the head are very careiul in faving the hair, till 
the inhabitants of thete parts come to purchafe it for 
shout a halfpermy a pound, conveying w away in 
bags, and you may oiten fee barks loaded with n thing 
elie. 

Wuen the plant begins to ear, if the land be water= 
ed with fpring-water, they mix quick lime with it, pree 
tending that it kills worms and infedts, deftroys weeds, 
and gives a warmth to the ground very much tending 
to it fruitfel 

Tne Chinefe have no meadows, natural or artifici- 
al, and have not the Ieaft conception of fallowing, ne= 
ver permitting their lands to lie the fmalleft time fale 
Jow. ‘Their hulbandmen would confider meadows, of 
every enominetion, as lands in a flate of narure; they 
fow their lands all with grain, and give the preference 
to fuch grounds as we generally lay out in meadows 
Which, lying low, and being properly Gruated with re= 
fpe% to water, are confequently the molt fertile. They 
affirm, that afield fiwn with grain will yield as much 
firaw for the mourithment of cattle, as it would have 
pro'uced of hay, belides the additional advantage of 
the grain for the maintenance of man, of which they 
can [pare too in plentitul feafons, a fmall portion for 
the animal creation 

Sucw is the iyflem adhered to from one end of the 
empire to the other, and confirme! by the experience 
of tour thoufand years, amongft a people the molt at- 
tentive to their intereft of any nation in the univerfe, 
A Chinefe farmer could mot but laugh, if you told 
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him, that the earth onght to reft at a certain 
period of time, All their grounds, even in the nor. 
thern provinces, yield every year two crops, wit! 
out one finglty fallows feafon, during the many th 
fands of years that*they have been converted to the pi 
polesol agrieulrure. “4 

Tue Chinefe ufe the fame manures as we do, in or. 
der to reftore thofe falts and juices to their ground, 
which an uninte:mitting produ@ion is continually 
confuming. They know nothing about marl, but make 
ule of common falt, lime, alhes, and all forts of ani- 
mal dung, bur above all that which we throw info our 
rivers: They make great ufe of wrine, which is care: 
fully preferved in every houfe, and fold to advaniages 
In thorty every thing produced by the earth is congey- 
edto it in with the greateft care, into whatever 
fhape the operations of nature and art may have tranl+ 
formed it. 

Wen their manures are at any time fcarce, they 
fopply the deficiency, by tdrning up the ground with 
the ipade to a great depth, which brings up to the fur- 
face of the ficl! a new foil, rich with the juices of that 
which defcends in its room, 

Wirnout meadows the Chinele maintain a great 
numb-r of hurfes, buffaives, and other animals of eves 
ry kind neceflary for labour, for fuitenancc, and for 
manure. ‘Thefe animals are fed fome wth Raw, of 
thers with roots, beans, and grain of every kind, dt 
fa truc, they have fewer hories and horned cattle, in 
Proportion, than we have, yet it is not neceila y that 
they thould have more. 

Tag contioual labour and paing of thefe poor people 
are fometimes rendered ineffectual, by the great pum= 
ber of locuits that deitroy the iruits of the earth; it is 
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a(dreadfol plague, if we may ju ef it from a Chie 

nefe author : * One fees fuch sites multita tes Of 
« them, fays he, that they cover al! the fky, and are 
« fo clofe, that their wings fee to touch each other; 
their number is fo great, that in fitting up your eyes 

you would imagine you faw-over you* head high 

“ green mountains, and the noife they make in fying 

© js like the beating of a drum” 

Tue fame author obferves, that this incredible quan= 
tity of locults does not appear but when great floods 
are followed by a very dry year; for it is his opinion, 
that the fpawn of the fith being left upon the ground, 
and afterwards hatched by the heat of the fun, produce 
this vat multitude of infects, that in a thort time de» 
froy'the hopes of a plentiful crop. 

‘11s empire was eftablifhed by hufbandmen, in thofe 
hoppy times, when the laws of the great Creator were 
flul neld in remembrance, and the ‘culture of the earth 
regarded as the granieft of all employments, the molt 
worthy of ovankind, and the chief trate of all From 
Fou bi, even to this doy, all the emperors, without 
excepting one, glory in being the firft hufbandmen of « 
their realm. 

‘Tue Chinefe hiftorigns have carefully preferved an 
anecdote of generolity in two of their ancient empee’ 
Toiby who, not obferving among their children any one! 
‘worthy of mounting a thronc, which virtue alone of 
to inherit, named two fimple hufbandmen to fuc 
them. ‘Lhefe husbandmen, according to the Chin 
annals, advanced the happinefs of mankind during ver «) 
ty Joug reigns; their pemay is till remembered wit 
Vereration 
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bas-raifed to the: fit of the ire 
Rai in hort, by the whole diet of te cr ‘ 
fenfe to honour an art the moft ‘nfeful t6 man, in pre- 
ference to others moresfrivolous, and lefs important, 

« Ow the fifteenth day of the firft moon, in every 
year, which generally correfponds to the beginning of| 
March, the emperor in perfon performs the ceremony! 
of opening the grounds. This prince in great pomp, 
marches to the field appointed for the ceremony : the 
Ptinces of the imperial family, the prefidents of the five 
great tribunals, and a vaft number-of Mandarines ac- 
company him. Two fides of the field are occupied 
by the emperor's officers, and guards; the third is al- 
lotted for the husbandmen, of the province, who repair 
thither to behold their art honourel, and praétifed by 
the chief of their empire; the fourth is referved for the 
Mandarines. 

Tut emperor enters the field alone, lies down, and 
pine times knocks his bead againft the ground, in ado- 
ration of Tien, the God of heaven; he pronounces, 
with aloud voice, a prayer appointed by the tribunal of 
rites, invoking the bleffing of the almighty Sovercign 
on his labour, and on the labour of bis people, who 
form bis family: he then, in quality of fovereign pon- 
tiff of the empire, facrifices a bullock, which he of- 
fers up to heaven, as the origin of all happinefs 5 while 


‘they cut the victim in pieces, and place them on the! 


altar, they bring to the emperor a plough, in which 
are yoked a pair of bullocks, magnificently adorned, 
|. The emperor then, laying afide his royal robes, takes 
holt ‘of the banile of the plough, and corns up feveral 
| furrows the whole length of thg field; then, with a 
“ctimplajlant air, having delivered the plough to the 
Mandacines, they fucecflively follow his example, 
~ emiplating one another in performing shighodemrabte 
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labour with the greateft dexterity. The cer: 
with diftributing money, and pieces éf Ruff, 
the hufbandmen there prefcnt,: the ynoft active 
whom finith the remaining labour, before the emperory 
with great nimblenefs'and addrefs. 

Some time after, when they have foffictently labour. 
ed and manured their lands, the emperor repairs againy 
in proceffion, and begins the fowing of the ficlds, ale 
ways accompanied with ceremony, and attended by the 
hbufbandmen of the Province, 

‘Tus fame ceremonics are performed, on the fame 
days, in all the provinces of the empire, by the vices 
roys alfifted by all the magiftrates of their departments, 
in prefence of a large number of hutbandmen, of theit 
tefpe€tive provinces. I have feen this opening of the 
ftounds at Canton, and never remember to have obe 
ferved any of the ceremonies invented by mem owith 
half the delight and content with which | beheld thigs 

Tue Chinefe agriculture has likewilc other encou= 
ragements. Every year the viceroys of the provinces 
fend the names of fich husbandmen as have particue 
larly diftinguithed themfelves in their employments, ede 
ther by cultivating grounds which had till that time 
been looked upon as barren, or, by a fuperior cule 
ture, improving the produétion of fuch lands as fore 
merly had bore grain, to court. ‘Thefe names are pres 
fented to the emperor, who confers on them honoura+ 
ble titles, to diltinguith them above their fellow hua) 
bandmen. If any man has made an wieful difcoveryy* 
which may influence the improvement of agriculturey: © 
or thould he, in any manner, deferve more diftmguithed 
marks of refpeé than the reft, the emperor eae 
to Peking, defraying his jourtiey, with dignity, at 
expence of the empire; he receives bim inco his e 
late, queftions him with’ refpect to his abilities,” 

Ka 
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esieus by etna titles, and. arse ' 
. fits and favours, , 

Tue Chinefe afcribe the invention of the plough, 
gnditevers) inftruments of agriculture, and the prop 





ten by their princes upon the fubjeé of tillage, the na- 
tore of different foils, and the manure proper for each, 
which ferve as directions to the husbandmen at this 
day. 

‘Tue gardens of the Chinefe are generally very {mall, 
Nature is their plan, and their aim is to imitate her 
im all her debghtiul irregularities. Their firtt confides 
tation is the form of the ground, whether it be flat, flop: 
‘ing, hilly, or mountainous, extenfive, or of {mall com- 





‘amd fprings, or liable to a fcarcity of water; to all which 
eireumfances they carefully, attend, chufing fuch difpo- 
fitions as bumour the ground, can be executed with 
the Ieall expence, hide its defects, and fet its advantages 
nthe molt confpicuous Light. 

te Dhe Chinefe not berg great lovers of walking, we 
Aeldom, mect with avenucs or ipacious walks, as in our 


| Boropean plantations. ‘The whole giound is laid out 
| amas variety of fcenes, and you are led, by winding 






} jpreaaeess <u" in the groves, to the difierent points of 
“mew, cach of which is marked by a feat, a building, 
| er fome other objed. 


“ 1) Tue. perfection of their gardens confiits in the num- 


jy and diverGityetthefe fcenes. The Chi- 
gerdeners, like the European painters, collect 
mature the moft pleafing ebjecie, whigh they en- 
WP RENNIE in foghiva, ments as not only to 
‘ % 





‘Taste artifls dikinguith three pi {pecies of 
feenes, to which they give the appgllations of plealingy . 
horrid, and enchanted. Their enchanted {cenes aur 
fwer, ina great meafure, to what we call romanticy 
and in thefe they make ufe of feveral artifices to exe 
cite furprize. Sometimes they make a rapid ftreamy 
or torrent, pafs under ground, the turbulent noife of 
which ftrikes the ear of the new comer, who isataJofe 
to know from whence it proceeds, At other times 
they difpofe the rocks, buildings, and other objects that 
form the compofition in fuch a manner, as that the wind 
palling through the different interftices and cavatiery 
made in them for that purpofe, caufes frange and un 
common founds. They introduce into thefe {cenes all 
kinds of extraordinary trees, plants and flowers, form 
artificial and complicated echoes, and [ct loofe different 
forts of monftrous birds and animals. ’ 

In their foenes of horror, they introduce impending 
rocks, dark caverns, and impetuous cataraéts ruthing 
down the mountains from all fides; the trees are ille 
formed, and fcemingly torn to pieces by the violence 
of tempefts ; fome are thrown down, and intercept the 
courfe of the torrents, appearing as if they had been 
brought down by the fury of the waters; others look 
as if thattered and blaited by the force of lightning 5. 
the buildings are fome in ruins, others half confumed 
by fire, and fome miferable huts difperfed inthe moun 
tains ferve, at once, to indicate the esiftence and wret- 
chednefs of the inhabitants. Thefe fcenes are gente 
rally fucceeded by piéafingyones. The Chinefe artitts, 
knowing how powerfully contratt operates on the mind, 
conftantly practife fudden tranGtions, and a ftriking op- 
polition of forms, oan and thades,. Thus they 
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from objects ot\porroe-to.teepes. of delights" from ts 

and rivers, to plains, hills, and woods; to dark an 
gloomy colours they oppofe fuch as are brilliant, and] 
to complicated forms fimple ones ; diftributing by a ju-| 
dicious arrangement, the different maffes.of light and 
fade, in fuch a manner as to render the compofition 
at once diftin& in its parts, and fMriking in the whole. 

Wuen the ground is extenfive, and a multiplicity 
fof feenes are to be introduced, they generally adapt 
each to one fingle point of view: But where it is. li- 
mited, and affords no room for variety, they endea- 
vour to remedy this defedt, by difpofing the objects 
foy*that being viewed from different points, they pro- 
duce different reprefentations ; and fometimes by an 
artful difpofition, fuch as have no refemblance to each 
other. 

Im their Jarge gardens they contrive different {cenes 
far morning, noon and evening; erc&ing at the pro- 
per points of view, buildings adapted to the reerea- 
tions of each particular time of the day: and in thei 
fall ones (where, as has been obferved, one arrange- 
ment produces many repreftutations) they difpofe in 
the fame manner, at the feveral points of view, build- 
ings, which, for their ule point ovt ihe time of day 
for enjoying the fcenc in its perfcdion. 


| 
As the climate of China is exceeding hot, they em- 


Ploy a great deal of water in their gardens. Ja the 
fvail ones, if the fituation admiry, they frequently 
Jay almoft the whole ground under water; leaving on- 
oly fome iflands and rocks: And in their large ones 
| they introduce extenfive lakes, tivtrs, and canals. The 
‘Danks of their lakes and rivers aze variegated in imi- 


(ration of natures being fometimes bare aid gravelly, 


fometimes adorned with woods to the water's edge. 
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In fome places flatand covered with flowers and fhrubs, 
in others rocky, and forming caverns whieh part 
of the waters difcharge themfelves with noife and vio= 
Jence. Sometimes you fee meadows covered with tat+ | 
tle, or rice grounds that ron ovt into Jakes, 
between them paflages for veflels; and fometimes 
groves, into which enter, in different parts, creeks and 
rivulets, fuficiently deep to admit boats; their banks 
being planted with trecs, whofe {preading branches 
in fome places form arbours, under which the boats 
pals. Thefe generally condué to fome very interélt- 
ing obje€; fuch as a magnificent building 5 places on 
the top of a mountain cut into terraffess a caine G- 
rusted in the midft of a lake; a cafcade, a.grotto~eut 
into a variety of apartments; an artificial rock; and 
many other fuch inventions. 

Tiere rivers are feldom (lraight, but ferpentine, arid 
broken into many irregular points; fometimes: they 
are narrow, noify, and rapid; at other times, deep, 
broad, and flow. Both in their rivers and Jakes are 
feen reeds, with other aquatic plants and flowers pat- 
ticularly the Lyen hoa, of which they are very fond. 
‘They frequently ereét mills, and other hydraulic ite 
chines, the motions of which enliven the feene, hey 
have alfo a great number of veifels of different forms 
and izes, In their Jakes they ‘interfperfe iflandss 
fome of them barren, and furrounded with rocks and 
foals 5 others enriched with every thing that arr and 
nature can fornith moft perfect. They likewile form — 
artificial roeks; and in compofitions of this kind the 
Chinefe furpafs alljother nations. The mgking them _ 
isa diftingt profefion: And there are at Canton, and 
probably tn molt other cities of China, numbers “of 
attificers “conftantly employed in this bufinefs. © The 
‘ftone they are made of comes from the fouthern coaits 
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of China ; It is of a hesitate, il Seis 
la Nien Mae ligarse we _ wares. yg eet 


nefe are ing nige in the choice of this flone, ix 
fomuch that 1 have feen feveral tael_given for a bit no 
Digger than a man’s fill, when it bappened to be of ; 
beautiful form and lively colour. But thele feied 
Pieces they ufe in landékips for their apartments, in 
gardens they employ a coarfer fort, which they join 
with a blucifh cement, and form rocks of a confider- 
able fize. I have {cen fome of thele exquifitely fine, 
and fuch as difeovered an uncommon elegance of tale 
in the contriver. When they are large they make in 
them caves and grottos, with openings, through which 
you difcover diflant profpeéts. They cover them in 
different places with jrces, fhrubs, briars, and mois ; 
placing on their tops little temples, or other build- 
ings, 10 which you aicend by rugged and irregular 
tape cur in she eek, 

Wey there is a fufficient fupply of water, and pro- 
per grounc, the Chinefe aa fail to form cafcades in 
their gardens. “I hey avoidall regularity in thefe works, 
Obferving nature according to her operations in that 
mountainous country = ‘The waters berft out from a- 
mong the caverns and windings of the rocks. In fome 
places alarge and invpetuous cataract appears; in o- 
thers are feen many Jefler falls. Sometimes the view 
‘of the cafcade is intercepted by trees, whole leaves and 
branches only leave room to difcover the waters, in fome 
places, as they fall down the Gde of the mountain, 
“Phey frequently throw rough wooden bridges from 
one rock te another, over the Reepeft part of the cata~ 
| ras and often intercept its pailuge by trees and beaps 
} sb Rens? thet Gretta be beanghn down:by the wislbuce 

of the torrent. 
| dm their plantations they vary the formaand ¢oloors 
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| of their trees, mixing fuch as have large and EN | 
| branches with thofe of pyramidal figures, and dark 
greens with brighter, interfperfing among thent fuch” 
as produce flowers, of which they kave fome that floa~ , 

rith a great part of the year. The weeping willow is” 
one of their favourite trees, and always among thofe 
that border their lakes and rivers, being fo planted as toy 
hare its branches hanging over the water. They like+ 
wife introduce trunks of decayed trees, fometimes o 
rect, and at other times lying on the ground, being 
very mce about their forms, and the colour of the 
bark and mofs on them. 

Vanious are the artifices they employe furprize. 
Sometimes they lead you through caverns and gloomy 
pailages, at the iffue of which you are, on a fudden, 
fruck with a view of a delicious landtkip, enriched 
with every thing that luxuriant nature affords molt 
besutiful. Ac other times you are conducted through 
avenues and walks, that gradually diminith and grow 
tugged, till the paflage is at length entirely interceptedy 
and tendered impracticable, by buthes, briars, and 
ftones 5 when unexpedtedly a rich and extenlive profpedt 
opens to view, fo much the more pleafing, as it wasther 
lets looked for. 

Anotuen of their artifices is to hide fome pera 
2 compofition by trees, or other intermediate objeéts. 
‘This naturally excites the curiofiry of the (pedtator to 
take a nearer view; when he is (urprized by iomewn= 
txpected feene, or fome reprefentation totally oppofite 
to the thing be looked for. The termination of their _ 
lakes they always hige, leaving room for the imaginae 
tion to works and the fame role they obferve in other: 
compofitions, wherever itean be put in practice. § | 

‘TeHoucn the Chinefe are not well verfed in optics, 
yet expersence bas ist” chem that objects appear lef 
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ree. 
‘SpeGtator.  Thele dite. 
‘veriés have given rife to an artifice, which they fon. 
+ times pur in praétice.~ It is the forming projeéts iy 
“ peripedtive,s by introducing buildings, veffels, and ¢ 
“ther chjeéls, leffened according as they are more dj, 
flant from the point in view; and that the deceptios 
may be Mill more ftriking, they give a greyith tinge 
“to the diftant parts of the compofition, and plant in the 
remoter parts of thefe fcenes trees of a fainter colour, 
‘and fmaller’ growth, than thofe that appear in the front, 
or fore-ground ; by thefe means rendering what in sea 
lity is trifling and limited, great and confiderable in 











Tue Chinefegencrally avoid ftraight lines 5 yet they 
6 not abfolurcly reject them. They fometimes make 
* “avenues, when they have any interefling objeé to ex- 
Pole to view. Roads they always make (traight, unlefi 
P ‘the unevennets of the ground, or other impediments, 
| “afford at leaft & pretext for doing otherwife. Where 
‘the ground is entirely level, they look upon it as an 
Sbfurdityto make a ferpemtine road 5 for they fay, that 
“it ntuft either be made by art, or worn by the conftant 
of tfavellers; In cither of which cafes it is not 
| Matural’to fuppofe men would chufe a crooked line, 
when they might go by a ftraight one. 
© Wuaribe European gardencrs call clumps, the Chi- 
onefe are “not unacquainted with; but they make not 
© fech ofreqient ufe-of them as we do. "They never fill 
ut a whole piece of ground with clumps they confider 
| a plantation as painters do a piAure, and groupe their 
[gesgones tebe fete cnseam mpitiste do. chile Seren; hee 
© ing their principal and febfervient maffes. « 
ii Tue Chinefe manner of laying out grounds is vaftly 
f a 
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as we generally wre in Ey= 
cope, they would have abundance of all kiads, the 
ly difference would be the want of variety of cachy 
fing fort as for inflancey they have but three or 
kinds of apples, feven or eight of pears, as manye 
peaches, and none of cherries but what are very, 
ferent. 

But what makes amends for this defeQhis, that 
have feveral excellent fruits to which we are tt 
particularly one which they ca)! Tie tie, M8. the Por: 
tuguefe, figs, becaufe when if is dried it becomes, 

-and (weet hike a ig. The trees on which they grow, 
when grafted become very charming to the. yg 
ate aetally and {pread abour as much asa m 
ed walnutetree: The leaves are large, audof a 
green, whieh change in the autumn to 
(Pred.o- The fruit is» about the bignets 
apples and abclgscolosr, when. ripe, is of a 
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for, befides swbdeveral forts, Paes citrone, 
which were Mary years ago brought into Europe, we 
meet with two feveral kinds which are unknown among 
pe Thar which they call Li tchi is about the fizeof 
Bdate. The ftone is cqually long and hard, itis cover- 
ed with a foft puip full of moitture, and of an excellent 
tafte: when dried, it lofes a great part of its fine 
flavour, and becomes black and wrinkled like our 
ordinary prance. The rind outwardly refembles 
fhagreen, but it is fmooth within; the Sgure is nearly 
oval. 

Tue other kind has the namy of Long yen, wrtis 
to fay, the dragon’s eye; the fape i is round, the riod 
yellowith, the pulp whitc, moift{ agd inclinable to the 
acid: It igppretended that this is not fo agreeable as 


ne bur it is more wholefome, for it never oc- 
ws any dilorder. 


Tus Yeou and Quang lau are ordinary fruits, and 
got worth iniiting on in particular. However, the way 
‘of gutbering the latter, which are a kind of olive, is 

“worth obfervation. Before they are quite ripe, and 

| Yetare in a condition proper for eating, initead of beat- 
ing-them down with long poles, which ix the cuftom 
in other'places, they make a hole in the “body of the 
‘tree, in which they put fait, and then ftop it up; by 
‘this means, in a few days time, the olives fall from the 
tree of themfclves, 

_ Aone other trees, there are two which ought not 
t0 be omitted, for belides their Gngularity, they are 
pe at meals, The one prodecesa kind of pepper, 

Hao tfiao 5 itis the rind of g berry as big as @ 
peas the kernel is roo hot aud biting to be made ule 
of the colour of it is gray mingled with &reaks of red. 

Te is not fo pungent nor agreeable to the taite as pep- 

per, and cenfequently is only uled by the meaner peo- 








I'me other tree produces peala The fhape, colour, 
hell aust talte are extremely like ur ordinary peales 
This tree is common enough in feveral provinces, and 
for tallnefs, {preading branches and thickne(s, gives 
place to very few 

Bur among trees which claim the attention of the 
public, and which are moft likely to raife the envy of 
the Europeans, are the four that follow. 

Tue fire the vapith tee (Thi chu.) Its fize ‘ie 
verprmean, its bark wi\tith, its leat reiembies that of 
the wild cherry tree. te gum, which dillils drop 
by drop, is like the of the turpentine-tree. It 
yields a greater quantity Of liquor if an incition be made 
in ty but then it foon deftroys the tree. 

Tus varnith is conftantly uled, and greatly eleem= 
ed by the artificers, it takes all colours alyke, and wit 
be well managed, neither lofes its luftre by the changes 
ol the air, nor the age of the wood to which it is ape 
plied. 

‘Lue fecond tree is Tong chu, from which a liquor 
is gained not much differing from varnifh, It refembles 
a walnut-tree fo nearly, that, many have beei deceived 
by ix, ‘The not is full of a thickith oi! mixed with an 
cily pulp, which they take care to fquecze, otherwife 
they would lofe a great part of the liquot? This,-as 
well as the varni(h, is (uppofed to have a porionous 
quality. ‘To make it fit for ufe, they boil it with Jie 
tharge, and may mix it with any colour at pleafure. It 
is often ufedt of itfel{ to varmih wood, which preferves 
it from the bad of rain 5 asallo to give a luilre 
to the anenkte emperor's apartments, aad thoic of 
the grandets. - 

‘Tue thied lommrlablesiecé is the Tallow:Tree,, a 
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is as bigh' as a large cherry tree; the fruit is 

tained in 2 rfhd, which, when ripe, opens in 1 

middle like a chefnat: It confifts of white kernc 
, Of the fize of a hagel nut, whofe pulp has the pr 
Perties of taljow, and of which candles are according) 
made, 

Tue fourth is the moft uncommon of all 5 it is cal: 
Jed Pe Ja chu, that is, the white-wax-tree. It is n 
fo tall a6 the tallow-tree, from which it alfo differs i 
the colour of the bark, which is whitifh, and in th 
fape of the leaves, which are longer van they ar 
broad? A litle kind of worrs fixes itfelt to thoteave 
and forms a fort of comb mw h fmaller than a honcy 
comb. ‘The wax of this is w ry hard and thining, an 
of far greater value than their common bees-wax. 

‘Tue wood called fantal or fanders is another produc: 
tion of China, as well as of the kingdom of Siam. 
‘There are three forts of {enders, white, yellow, an 
ered, which are all produced by trees of the fame kind 
their different colours being fuppofed to arife from th 
difference of climates where they grow, or from ¢ 
*dificrent parts of the tree from whence they are taken, 
According to many, the Cortical part is the white fan- 
ders, and the medulary part the yellow fanders; but 

Garcias fays they are nad from two different trces, tho’ 
formuch alike that they cannot be diftingnifhed except 
by the natives. This, however, we are better aflured 
i, that the tree preducing yellow (anders grows.as high 
pas our walnut trees, bearing leaves refembling thofe of 
othe lentdk, bluith flowers, and fruit like a cherry, 
agteen at firft, but blackening as it ripens, and of s fain- 
*tith tafte. The white fanders is the paler marrow of 
ithe fame tree, which has not fuch a fragrent fell nor 
wromatic tafte as the yellow fanders, and. is therefore 
Mcis.cfleemed. ‘The red is the heart of another ipecics 
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of this trees very folid and ponderous, bat lefe odork 
ferous than either of the former. ‘They are all reckon 
ed refrigerating, drying, and cordial and the red “! 
pretry altringent. 

THERE isanothertree which enh fruit from which 
is drawn an excellent oil. This tree has fome diftant 
refemblance to the tea thrub, with refpeét to the thape 
of the leaf, and the colour of the waod; but greatly 
exceeds it in height and thicknefs. ‘The berries, which 
are green, and of gg irregular figure, contain feveral 
kernals. 

“Tit cotton fhrub is\ene of the molt ufeful in all Chi- 
naj; on the fame day tit the hu(bandmen get in their 
harvelt they fow cotton $n the fame field, doing nothing 
elfe bue raking the earth over the feeds. 

When the earth is moiftened with rain or dew shece 
foon grows wp a fhrub about two feet high, the flow= 
ers of which appear at the beginning or towards the 
middle of Augult; they are generally yellow, bue 
fometimes red. To this flower a fmall button fuc 
ceeds, growing in the (hape of a pod of the bigneliot ‘" 
a nut. 4 

Tne fortieth day after the appearance of the, flower 
the pod opens of itfelf, and divigsng into three partt, 
difcovers three or four wrappings of cotton, extremely 
white, and of the fame figure as the cod of a filke 
worm ; they are faitened to the bottom of the open 
pod, and contain feeds for the following year: It im, 
then time to get in the crop, but in fair weather they 
leave the fruit expofed to the fun two or three dayne 
which {welling by the heat makes the profits the greats 
er. “ 

As all she fibres of the cotton are Mrong'y faftened 
to the feeds that they enclofe, they make ufe of a fort 
of an engine to feparate them it contains two very 
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fmooth one of wood and the other of iron 
bout a foot long, and an inch thick ; they are fo clo 
to one another that there is no fpace left betwee 
while one hand gives motion to the firft of thole row, 
lers, and the,foot to the fecond, the other hand appli 
the cotten, which loofening by the motion, pafles 
one fide of the engine, while the naked feed remai 
on the other. 
| Cxtima produces great quantities of ginger, whic! 
grows wild in many places near the fea; but this is no 
near fo good as that which is ofl eds There are} 
two kinds of this root, male ‘Siena theettrml 
has the (mallee leaf, and the foot is not fo large as th 
other: Its leaf is like that of \p reed, and not eafily di 
Minguithed from it ; the root is dug up about midfum. 
wae when the leaf begins to falls when it is (reth and 
moift it is not near fo hot as whew it is dried. I is) 
avery pleafant (weetmeat preferved green, and much}, 
eaten in this country. It is reckoned very good in 
many diflempers, particularly the cholic and flux. 

Sucan canes grow in great abundance in this coun- 
yy they are found chiefly in marfhy grounds, and 
have leaves like reeds; they are about three fingers 
thick, ‘and {ull of knots, and {hoot up fix er ferea feet 
high. 

Tune is another fmall reed or cane which grows 
wpen the mcuntain# in China, called a Rattan or Ja- 
pan cane; when dry it is faid they will produce fire 
if ftruck againft ove another, and that they are ufed in 

ofome places iniiead nts, Thefe rattans are very 
tough, and being twifled together they make cordage 
ofthem. The Javans and Japancle make cables of 
them, which will not rot fo foon dnctbéreaner so thofe 
made of hemp, 

Tueax is fill another fort of reed or knotty pane, 
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pemerpse pyptadeit whereof, grows to fuch a 
bignefs thar it is often reckoned among their trees, It 
\thrives bet in marthy ground, and is naturally very 
fraight and tall » but chey bead it in the middle while | 
it is growing, co make poles for their chaigs. Of thele 
bamboos are often made canoes or wherries, and being 
alight cane, they are rowed with incredible {wiftnefss 
They ferve alfo inftead of timber in their houfes and 
other buildings. 

‘Tere are great woods of mulberry-trees in this 
country, pa: \ the province of Chekiang, with 
theterres of which 8 feed their filk worms. Thefe 
woods are fome of them\cut down every year, becaufe 
the filk which is producdi by thofe worms, which feed 
on the leaves that {pring rom the young thoots, is much 
the beft. Cacuabe 

In the province of Quangfi there is fome cinamon, 

‘THere growalfo, as we are told by Nieuhoff, cloves, 

nutmegs, and mace in China; but it is in fuch fmall 
quantities, he confeffes, that they as well ss the Euro» 
peans are fupplied from the Molucca iflands with hele 
{pices. 
: Tet have moft kinds of wood that gre to to be Sob 
in Europe 5 but that of greateit ¢ cfecm among “them ia 
called Nat) mon. ‘The ancient” palaces of the empes 
rors have the windows, gates, beams, and pillars of this 
wood. The natives imagine it will never decay, and 
confequently that whatever is formed of it will lait 
for ever. Some hare fuppoled it to be a kind of 
cedar, but the leaves are not at all like it. Ie isa vey 
tall tree, and the body of it is very ftraight. 

Burr 20 kind of wood for beauty can equal the The 
tam; it is-ofa reddith black, and full of fine veingy 
which fcem painted. It is very proper for cabinetty 
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‘and the very finelt fort of joiner’s work ; and w 
is made of it i$ of great efteem. 
Wirth refpect torftrength and firmnefs, the Iro 

, wood gives place to none. The tree is as tall as 0) 
Jarge oaks, hut differs from them in the thicknefs of ;} 
trunk, the thape of the leaf, the colour of the woo: 
which is darker, and more efpecially in the weigh 
The anchors of their thips of war are made of th 
wood, and the emperor's officers pretend that they ax 
preferable to thofe made of iron; bur in this they mu 
needs be miflaken. i 

Tue flowering trees and fifubs are very powRTDu 
in‘every province. Some ofthe flowers refemble tu 
lips, others are like rofes, whtch, intermixed with thi 
green eaves, make a beautiful appearance. 

——A wone the thrubs there are but three or four kind 
that bear odoriferous flowers; of thefe the double J-f-| 
famine-tree [Mo }j hoa), is the moft agreeabic. | 
the fouth it attains 4 moderate height, but in the nore 
it inno. more than fix fect high, though it be kept i 
fhe green-houfe all the winter, The flower in ali 
things refemblcs a double jeflamine, but the Jeaf is en 
Virely differents and comes pretty near that of a youn 
citron-treen lw ] 

‘Tre tree which produces the flowers calledKuey bes) 
is very common in the fouthern provinces, but is rarc- 
Jy found in the northern. The flowers are fimall, of va- 
tious colours, and have a charming fcent. The leaves} 
are not unlike thofe of a bay-tree. 

» Tuene is yer another fpecies of thefe plants, proper, 
to the maritime provinces 5 it bears the flower called) 
Lun hoa. It is not foagreeable to the fight, being of 
"p duiky yellow, as the former, but the {cent of it is the 
grok delicious of all. 4 4 

~ Tuene is 2 throb nor edoriferous, which bears 





a white flower as fcgti asa double or triple rales 

calix, or cup, becomes afterwards a fruit the thape o 

a peach, but rhe talte is altogether infipid. In its cells 
it bas feveral pippins, or feeds, covered with a blackith 
tkin, of a pretty firm confiftence, # 

‘Tak pionys of China are more beautiful? and have an 
agreeable fmell, but the reft of their garden-flowers are 
wo way comparable to ours, 

THe meaner fort, who live upon nothing elfe befides 
vegetables, are very careful in the cultivation of their 
kitchen oon as one thing is of the ground, 
FY immediately’ fown or planted, infomuch that 
the earth is never fufferid,to lie till. ‘ , 

Amone the pot-herbs which we have not, there is 
enone that deferves any notice but the Pe tfai, and this 
indeed is both ufeful and excellent, It has been taken 
for a kind of Roman lettice, but is lke it in mbthing 
but the firl leaves; the feed, flower, tafte, and height 
being entirely different. The quantitics that are fown 
of it are almoft incredible. In the months of Odtober 
and November the nine gates of Peking are emburraly 
fed with the waggons that are Joaded with itr, 
preferve it with Galt, or pickle it, and fo mix it wit 
their rice, to which it gives a relith.".Ste @ + 

Or all the vegetable produd ‘ons of China, the tele 

plant is the moft valuable, as its leaves afford us fuch 
a favourite liquor by infufion, that it is daily ufed 
mongft us almoft univerfally, and by people of all ra 
and conditions. This (irub, which feems to be a ia 
cies of myrtle, feldom grows beyond the bze oe 
rofe buth, or at molt fix or feven feet in height, 
fome have extended it to a hundred. kt affects a Egg 
velly foil, and is ufually planted in rows upon 
hills about three or four feer diftant from each other. 
Hea deri, are shows an jnch and a half long, nartoms 














tapering to.a point, and indented like our'rofe } 
briar leaves, and its flowers are much like thofe of 
latter. The throb (is an evergreen, and bears 
{mall fruit, which contains feveral round blackith feed 

* about the bignefs of a large pea, but fearce above on 
in a hundred comes to perfection. By thefe feeds + 
plant is propagated, nine or ten of them being put in. 
toa hole together, and the throbs thence arifing a 
afterwards tranfplanted into proper ground. The; 
thrive beft when expofed to the fouth fun, and yicl 
the beft tea; but there is a fort chat grows without a. 
ny cultivation, which, though lefs valuable, offense 
o poorer fort of people... 

Tae Chinefe know nothing of imperial teas and (c- 
eal other names, which in Europe ferve to diltinguith 
the goodnefs and price of this fathionable commodity. 
In truth, though there are various kinds of tea, they 
are now generally allowed to be the product of the! 
fame plant, only differing in colour, fragrancy, &c. 
aecording to the difference of foil, the time of gather- 
ing it, and the method of preparation. The Vowi, 
Bobi, or Bohea tree is fo called, not from the moun: 
tains of Fokic) ep, where the beft of that fort is faid to 
Brow, buw fr ite dark and blackith colour. This 
chiefly ditiers from the green tea, by ste being gather- 
ed fix or feven weeks fooner, that is, in March or A- 

pril, according as the feafon proves, when the plant 
in fall bloom, and the leaves full of juice; whereas 
‘the other, by being left fo much the longer upon the 
ona a great part of its juice, and contradls a dif- 
colour, tafle, and-virtue, being more rough to 

the palate, and raking to the flomach. “The green tea 
)) St ok valued and ufed in China, and the Bohé® feems 
| Mot to have been known there fo long as tw centuries 
Mey for a judicious Hollander, who was phyfician sud 








tO the emperor of Sead sae a hundred and 
sty yearsago, vells us he bad heard pf the Bohi or 
k tea being come into vogue in China; but, upow 
he itrictett fearch he could make, could find no fuch 
ingyand therefore believed it was d falfe report. This 
akes it probable, that originally they gatlfered all the 
ca at the fame time, but that, fince the difcovery of 
he {moothnefs and excellence of the more juicy Bo= 
hea, they have carried on their expertments fill fare 
ther, by gathering it at different feafons ; for Dr. Cun- 
ningham, phyfcian to the Englith factory at Chufany 
gigesus an account in the Philofophical Tranfaétionsy 
vhat the Bohea, which he galls the firft bud, is gathers 
= at the beginning of March, the Bing or Imperial in 
April, and the dinglo or Green in May and June. Ie 
is varther to be oblerved, that what the doctor files the 
firit bud is indeed the fineit of the Bohe: kind, and 
that there are feveral degrees of coarfeneis in the leaves 
a‘ter they ave full blown and expanded ; for, duaing alll 
the months of gathering, the leaves on the top of the 
fhrub are the fineft and deareft, and are gradually 
coarfer the nearer the bottom. As to the manner 
of curing the tea, the Bohea is firft dried in the thadey 
aud afterwards expofed to the heat gint nun, or over 
a flow dire, in earthen pans, til! it Is convolved or fhrie 
veiled wp (ay we fee it) anto a {mall compafs. The os 
ther forta are commonly crifped and dried as foon a® 
gathered ; though accorting to Dr. Cunningham the 
Bohea iy dried in the thade, and the Green in pans o« 
Ver the fire. 

I+ 1s very rare to find tea perfectly pure, the Chinefe 
generally mixing otlkr Icaves with it to increafe the 
Quantity 5 tho" one would think the price is too moderate 
to tempt them to fuch » cheat, it being wfually fold, ~ 
mong them tor threcpence a pound fletling, and iow 


















Yer more than ninepence ; fo that it is moft 
the worlt adulterations of it are made by our own 
tailers. Bohea tea, if good, is all of a dark colovr 
ctifp and dry, and has a fine {mell : Green tea is ali 
tp be chofen by it8 crifpnefs, fragrant fmell, and lip 
colour with  bluith caft, for it is not good if any 
the leaves appear dark or brownith As to the pro 
pertics of the tea, they are very much controverted by 
‘our phyficians ;ebut the Chinefe reckon it an excellent| 
dilutes and purifier of the blood, a great ftrengthener 
of the brain and flomach, a promoter of digettion, 
perlpiration, and other fecretions, particularly t 
diuretic, and cleanfer of the, reins and ureth They, 
drink large quantities of it in fevers, in fome forts of 
gholics, and other acute difeafes; and think it correds 
the acrimony of the humours, removes obftrudtions of 
the vifcera, and reflores decayed Gght. That the gour 
and ftone are unknown in China is aferibed to the 
we ofthis plant; which is alfo faid to cure indigefli- 
@ns, to cairy off a debauch, and to give new ftrength 
for drinking. Some of the virtues attributed to tea 
are undoubtedly imaginary, and it has ill eff.As upon 
fome conftitutions; but experience thews, that feveral 
advantages ae’ the drinking it with dilcretion, It 
quickens the fEnfesjiprevents drowlinels, corredts the 
heat of the liver, removes the head-ach, efpecialiy that 
Proceeding from a crapula, and berg gently altrin- 
© gent, it ftrengthens the tone of the Momach. 
|= As much asthe Chincfe efteem their tea, they feem 
tw pur a ftill grearer value upon the plant called Gin- 
fm, which is very fcarce, being only found in the 
{ oaerd of Leao tung, and the weighbouring moun- 
of Tartary. 1c is in f much requeft among their 
8, that they have wrote many volumes on its 


and given it the name of the épiritualglant, 




























be.pure fpirit of the earth, the immortalizing plant, 
ynd fuchlike pompous titles. Mactinius, Kircher, Tas, 
hard, Le Compre, and all the writers oF the Chinefe- 
Fars, make mention of the ginfeng; and yet we knew. 
very little of this plant before fasber Jartoux, a je-* , 
juit miffionary in China, who, being emplayed by ore 

jer of the emperor in making a map of Partary, in the 

ear #709, hadan opportunity of feeing it growing, 

wd has given us a draught of it, with an accurate de= 
sription thereof, its virtues, and the manner of pres 
fcrving and preparing it for ufe ; which being a curi«, 
ws piece of aataral hiftory, the reader will not be difs 
|For wwe are a little particular on the fubject. 

Tus ginfeng, as defcribed by father Jartoux, has a) 
bite root, fomewhat knotty, about half as thick as, 
c's little finger; and as*it frequently parts into two 
ranches not unlike the forked parts of a man, dt is) 
sid from thence to have obtained the name of sinfengy, 
which iavplies a refemblance of the human form, tho* 
indeed it bas no move of fuch a likencfs than is Gfuale 
ly feen among other roots. From the root arifes a per=. 
fedlly fmooth and roundih fem, of a pretty deep red. 
colour, except towards the Carface of the ground, where. 
it is fomewhar whiter At the top of ye ftem isa fore 
of joint or knot, farmed by the (hetfing’ Sut of four 
branches, fometimes more, fmetimes lets, which fpread. 
as from acentre. The colour of the branches under= 
neath is green with a whitith mixture, and the uppet 
part is of a deep red like the ftem, the two colours : 
gradually decreafing till they unite on the Gdes, Eache 
branch has five leaves; uu it is obfervable, that thee” 
branches divide equally from cach other, both in re-, 
fpect of themiclves and of the horizon, and with the. 
leaves make circular figure, nearly parallel to the furs 
face of the tarth. All the leaves are finely jagged of. 
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indented, eraeliatean eat stipe . 
ing whitth greea underneath, and on the upper fide 
they are befct ‘with (avall whitjfh hairs. From the cen 
tre of the branches pfocceds a fecond ftem or fteik, ve. 
fy Araight, fmootht and whissth from the bottom to the! 
top, where « bears a bunch ot round berries, of 3 
Desvtiful red colour, but not good to eat. The bunch 
* thar father Jartuux faw was compofed of twenty-tov: 
berries, containing a white pulp, and two rough flones, 
of the fize and figure of our lentils. ‘The pedicles, on 
which the berries grow, arife from the fame centre, 
and, {preading like the radii of a fpheré, make the 
clufter of a circular form As to the flowerfbur mil: 
fionary never faw it, but fome aflured him it is white, 
end very {imali———This plant dies away every year, 
~oand its age may be known by the number of flems it 
has hor forth, of which there are always fome mars 
remaining on the root. 
. lad is of opinion, that the flone of the gin- 
feng Hes a long time in the ground hefore it takes 
root, and, if the woods in which it grows take fire and 
‘are confumed, the plant does not appear till two or 
three years after. It is not to be met with in plains, 
marr, or places too much open and expol- 
give the fun but is found on the declivities of moun 
‘Rains covered with thick forefls, upon the banks of tor- 
rents, or abort the roots of trees, and amidft a thoufand 
different forts ot vegetables. 

| ‘Tare fame father informs us that the Chinefeemperor, 
Wests waind the Tarrers fhould reap all the adven: 
f to be made of the ginfeng, gave orders in 176y 10 
tem thoufand of thole peuple to go and gather all they 
} sould find, on condition that each perion thould give 
im two ounces of the beit, and thot the reft should 
Bit ee weight for weight in pure Giver.” e “a 
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computed that by this means the emperor would get 
thar year twenty thoufand weight of is, which would 
not coft him one fourth part of its value. Father Jare 
tonx met fome of thefe Tartars in the deferts, and (ays 
this army of fimplers obferved the foliowing orders* 
Alter they bad divided a trad of land among their fe= 
veral companies, they {pread themfelves out in a right 
line to a certain fixed place, every ten of them keep= 
ing at fome diftance from the reft; and in this order, 
going leifurely on, and looking carefully for the plant, 
they traverfe the {pace of ground allotted them. When 
the timeg’s expired, the Mandarines or officers who 
fre appeinted to infpect and command them, and are 
incamped in fuch places as are proper for the fubfifte 
ence of theif horfes, fend to view the compgnics, to 
give them freth orders, “agd to know if their number 
is compleat If anyone Be miffing, as it often bap» 
pens, either by ftraggling from the main body, or be» 
ing attacked by wild beaits, they meke 2 carcful fearch 
after him, and then return to their former bulinelt—= 
To fecure this profitable harvelt to the Tartars, it is 
faid the whole province where the ginfeng grows is en= 
compafied by wooden palifades, and guards are conti= 
nually patrolling about, to hinder tht Chinefe from 
fearching after it: But, notwithitanding all this pre= 
caution, the defire of gain induces the Chinefe to Real — 
into the defarts where this plant grows, fometimes to 
the number of two or three thoufand, at the hazard of 
lofing their liberty, and all the fruit of their labour if 
they are taken, either as they go into or come out of ~ 
the province. 

Toss who gather the ginfengshave little regard to 
the leaves, but carefully preferve the root, burying to. 
gether under ground all rit an ges in ten 06 Se 
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days time. After this they wath it well, and 
it with a bruth ; then dip it in fcalding water, and 
pare it in the fumes of a fort of yellow millet, whic 
gives it part of its colour. The millet is boiled ovei 
*a gentle fire in a veffel with a little water, and th 
roots are laid*over the veffel upon {mall tranfverfe pic. 
ees of wood, where they receive the fleam, being o 
vered with a linen-cloth. They may alfo be preferved 
only by drying them in the fun or by the fie; but 
then, though they retain their virtue well enough, they 
have not that yellow.colour which the Chinefe admire. 
The roots mult be kept clofe in a very dry Facey other, 
wife they are in danger of corrupting, or berfg eaten 
by worms. 
Tun ginfeng, as we have obferved, is in the greatel 
requeft among the Chinefe nkyfcians, who make it an 
“Gngredient in almoft all the medicines they preferibe 
for the nobility and the richer fort of paticnts, it be- 
fng.too dear for the common people. They affiim tha 
* it isa fovereign remedy for all weakvefles, occafioned 
by exceflive fatigues either of body or mind 5 that it 
Atrenuates,pituitous humours, cures weaknefies of the 
Jungs and the pleurify, corroborates the ftomach, and 
helps the appetien; that it difpels fumes and vapours, 
fortifies the bréait, “ind is a remedy for the thortnets 
of breath 5 that it flrengthens the vital fpirits, is good 
againtt dizzinels in the bead and dimnels of fight, and 
profongs life to extreme old age. ‘Thofe who are in 
health often ule it, to render themfelves more ftrong 
~ and vigorous, 
In is fearce to be imagined that the Chinefe and 
» Temars would fet fach a value upen this root, if they 
@id not find it produce the molt falutary effects. It 
ds cestain that it fubtilizes, warms, and isicreafes the 
‘rOtion of the blood ; that it promotes digeition, inyi- 
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and removes wearine(sin a very wasae 
manner The Chinefe feldom ~ufe more chan a filth 
part of an ounce of the dried root, when they give it” 
to fick perfons ; bur as for thofe who are in healthyand 
only take it for prevention or fom Jight indifpofitions 
our author advifes them not to make lefs than ten do- 
fes of an ounce, and not to take it every day. In ore 
der to extract its virtues, the root is to be cutin thin 
flices, and put into an earthen pot avell glazed, with 
about a pint of water. The pot mult be well covered, 
and fet to boil over agentle fire ; and when the water 
is confyged to the quantity of a cup full, it is to be 
“(weeteNed with a litte fugar, and drank off immedi« 
ately. After this, as muth more water is to be | 
into the pot, and baled as before, that all the juice 
and fpirituous parts of Mee root may be extracted. One 
of thofe dofes is to be taken” in the morning, The other 
in the evening. 

Trene sa medicinal known to us by the name 
of China-root, as growing pléptifully in that country,” 
which had once an uncommow reputation for its elficae 
cy in curing the venereal diftemper. It is of a pale — 
red colour externally, but white within, of a farinace= 
ous, earthy, and fomewhat altringent tals, and with= 
out ay fmell. It grows in feriny places, frequently — 
overflowed by the fea; which, upon its retiring, leaves 
great quantities of it on the thore. The emperor 
Charles V. found confiderable relief from this 
when affliGed with the gout and cachexy, which 
tributed greatly to raife its charaéter. Its credit 
autivenereal was firlt raifed in the Gxteeath ry, 
but feems to have feon diminuhed': for Velalius, ina 
letter publithed in 1542, @fures us, that 
China-root were far ome to thofe of 
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the care of malignant venereal ulcers, And Dr. Afir 
informswas, thag in venereal cafes he could never py 
duce any good effects by means of this root. 
Ruvears grows in all parts of China, and particu 
“larly, near the great wall. It was formerly brougty 
from China through Tartary to Aleppo, from thened 
to Alexandria, and at Jength to Venice; but we hav 
it now from Ruflia and the Eaft-Indies, It is certain, 
that rhubarb was unknown to the ancients; for thei 
hapontic, which nearly refembled it, was not~reall 
the fame. It is faid, that the true rhubarb firft par: 
out large downy leaves, then (mall flowers M the forg, 
of ftars, which are followed,by the (ced, en the! 
woot is newly drawn our of the earth, it is blackith or 
the furface, and reddith withing but, when dried, in 
gutlide becomes yellow, anddfs \nfide of a nutmeg co: 
Jour. “It is pretty folid and ponderous, has a bitter a 
flringent talte, and an aggceable aromatic odour. I 
it be good, it will tingc-water almott like faffron, ani 
“when broken it appeare of afively colour, with a caft 
inclining to vermilion.~ Some druggilts have the in: 
famous art of difguifing their old decayed rhubarb, 
by giving it a yellow tinétures but by handling it the 
cheat is difgavere’ . for the powder they make ufe of 
will flick to the fingers. Rhapontic is often mixed 
with rhubarb, by thofe who fend it to Europe ; bur 
this impofition may likewife be difcovered, the true 
sphabarb being ufually in roundith picces, and its in- 
ternal grain or ttreaks running tranfverily, whereas 
thapontic is in longith pieces, with its flreaks running 
Hengthwife ; and belides rhapontic being chewed, leaves 
a Clamminefs in the mouth, whith rhubarb does not. 
fy Dhis root is one of the beft and mildeit purgatives in 
mature, and very proper to ftrengthen weak ftomachs 
nd the inteflines, Ic isa good remedy for worms, 
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exacuates the bile, and opens obftruétions of the be S| 
and, as it purges and ftrengthens at fametime, is 
very ferviceable in a loofenefs. sHowever, it is hot very 
proper where there is a feverifh  hgat. 

To the roots already mentioned we may add another 
called Hachu, which indeed would be more remark- 
able than any of the relft, if all were true that the Chi- 
nefe relate concerning it. Dr. Cunningham faw the 
root in the ifland of Chufan, to which he fays the nas 
tives afcribe wonderfil properties, as that of prolong 
ing no turning grey hairs black, &c. by drinking: 





un infygin of it for a coniderable time. ‘They tell 
the follwing Rory of the,difcovery of its virtues: A 
certain pérfon, fay they, being gnce a fimpling upon 
the mountains, he ntally fell into fuch a deep 
cavity, that he pt ts means get wyt againg 
whereupon locking about for fomething to fupport fife, 
in this melancholy condition he fpied this toot, and 
having cat thereot he found it ferved him both for food 
and cloathing, by keeping his/body in fuch a tempera> 
ture, that the injuries of the'weather had no influence 
upon him during his flay there, which was feverat 
hundred years; till at lat an earthquake happened in 
that place, whereby the mountnias were vent, and he~ 
found out a paflage to his own houfé, from whence 
he had been fo long abfent: But fo rgany alterations 
had happened there in fuch a number of years, that the 
people at firft gave no credit to his ftory ; till confults 
ing the annals of their family, which pave an account 
of one of them who was loft about that time, they were 
convinced of the trath of this relation.— This (hews the 
credulity of the A 
Tus plant that fome authors call. Radix xina, and — 
the natives Fou lin, is of all the moft made ule of 
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by the Chinefe phyfitians. Ir is found in grestet 
plenty in\Se tchyen ; its leaves, which are long and 
narrow, “creep upon the ground. The root when 
full grown is very thick, and, if the natives are to be 
Believed, has fometimes a circumference as big as an 
infant’s head. 

‘Burr whether it be great or fmall, this is certain that 
it contains in a kind of pod a white pulp, a little clam- 
my or vifcous, ‘There isa wild fort of this plant in 
feveral parts of the country, which alfo is much ufed, 
and is fold at a much lower rate. Some ofthe mif- 
fionaries, who are natives of that part of Fi here 
truffles are plenty, affirm that the Fou lin if a kind 
of trnffle, ‘The good effeéts of this plant are not to be 
doubted of, aftcr the experi ‘of fo great a nation ; 
yet it is herd to fay for whorZiflemper it is moft pro- 
per, becaufe like a panacea, it is prefcribed in almoR 
all, 

Tux roct of the plant which is called Fen fe, is not 
fo commonly ufed, but ‘is much dearer; it is even 
fearce in the province of Se tchoen where it grows, 
between 2g and 30 degrees of Jatitude ; it is of a warm 
mature, and is looked upon as an excellent remedy for 
oll difeafes atfing from cold humours, as alfo for all 
kinds of obftrudtions. Its thape is fingular, it is femi- 
circular on one fide, and almoft flat on the other. The 
fiat fide is fixed ro the carth by feveral filaments, and 
from the half round arife feveral different Mems, cach 
of Which graws up in the form of anofegay. Nothing 
but the root is of any value. 

Ti houng is another root of a ‘gy beautiful plant, 
which grows in the greatef plenty m the north of the 
Province of Ho nan, in 35°. 6’. of latitude. , Ar firlt 
fight one would take it for a fort of liquorithy with» 
Teguminous flower, and a crooked pod; but when one 
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examines the leaves, the feeds anitithe tafte, itis a hard 
matter to decide among what fpecies jt ought fo be plae 
ced. It is very much ied frcep cattoe eters by 
little and little the decays of he 

Bur of all the plants of which we have fpoker, next 
to the Ginfeng, none is fo precious as tht San tfis they 
attribute almoft the fame virtues to the one as to the! 
other, only the latter is accounted the more efficacious 
in women’s diforders, and hemorrhagies of all forts. “It 
is not at all like the Ghwfeng im thape. ‘This grows in 
the province of Quang G, 2yd is tobe found ouly on 

othe topy#oi high fteep mounthins, uf 

A Wd of goat ot a .grobith colour is very fond of 
feeding plant, ‘nfomuch that they imagine 
the blood ofthis anjmal/is endowed _with the fame 
medicinal propectigs, > certain t blood of 
thefe goats has furprifing fuccefSagaintt the injuries 
received by falls from horfes, and other accidents of 
the fame kind. This the miffionaries have had expe+ 
rience of feveral times. One of their fervants that 
was thrown by a vicious horfe, and who lay fome time 
without fpeech or motion, ,was fo fooa recovered by 
this remedy, that the next day he was able to purfuc his 
journey. — 

Ir mult not be forgotten that this 
eda fpecific againft the fmall Inftances of its 
fuccels are frequent. The black afd tainted pultules 
become of a fine red, as foon as the patient has taken 
the remedy. For this reafon it is prefcribed in feve- 
ral diforders, which are fuppofed to arife from bad quar 
lities in the blood. The worft circumftance is, that it 
is dear and not eafy to be had, and feldom free froma~ 
dulteration. In the experiments above mentioned, the 
blood ofa goat was made ufe of that had been taken by 
the buaters. 
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Ty the province#i@f Yun nan are found the 
which bégr the Caffia Sftula; they are pretty tall, an 
the podd are‘longér than, thofe which we fee-in Europe; 
they are not compofgdhof two convex thells like thofe| 
plants of the leguntinous kind, but are a fort of hollow 
Tipes, divided by partitions into cells, which contain a 

fubftance no way differing from the Caffia made ule 
of by us. 

‘Tuners is a flower named Motang, or, The King of 
Flowers, much, efteemed by-xhe‘Chinefe, and {preads 
its leaves broader.ghan ou, common rofes, but is not 
fo fwect. The colour isja pale purple freaked with: 
white, and fome are red ‘agd-yellox. It grdws on a 
fhiub like the birchetree, and is pigyved in’ all their 
gardens; but they abound ee fu little as fine 
flowers. oa 

ANOTHER herb our wipeiare tell us grows in China, 
ealled, ‘The Herb of a Thowfand years; which they 
would have us believe never fides or dies. 

Tue Betel tree is ufeful in many diforders. 

Tue Jaca, a curious kind of farub, is much efeem- 
ed by the Chinefe. 

. ¥ - 
\. 
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T of all ‘ie WORDS that form we GHANESE ers 






rm GP 1 moven 
ino kia lou moui 
fe Kine Jovi moum 
wu ien kiewen loum movon 
feou kioum = Journ na 
im Kiva = louon—nai 
lh lun nf 
hai» ma fan 
Tam yp, mi 0 
m /nem* 
man ¢ ngal 
mao, aga 
leam mau ~ ‘tigio 
ke leans me ngue 
kem Jem mem = nguen 
» ken leou men ngeo 
. keon = Ih meou —ngo 
J ki ii mi ni 
kia lie mizo so niam 
kia lien mie nian 
kie Hieou =mien_—_niao 
n kien lim mim nie 
n= kieou =~, min nien 
kim lio mo nieou 
kin fio mon nio 


nit 
no 
now 
noui 


nen 
0,00 
pa 
par 
pam 


Se 


pe 
Peon 


jie : 


pien 
pim 
pin 
eee 
poi 
pou 


pouen fieow 
poom sim 
pouon fin’ 
qua fio 
quove iow 
quouai five 
quouam Guen 
“quovei fun 
quouen fo 
qouo fou 
qovon fu 
~ &. fool” 
i fa 
fam foum 
fan fun 
fro fouon 
fe te 
fem tai 
fen tam 
feou ten {/ 
6 to} 
fm te + 
fiao tem 
fie teou 
fien d 


tit 


_ tie 


tien 
tieou 
tim 


* to 


tou 
toui 
toum 
tun 


---touo 


tha 

thi. 
tfam 
tfan 


Of the Lancusce of the Cuintse. 





HE Chinefe language bears no affinity with a , 
languages, dead or living, with which we arc | 
acquainted. All other languages fave an alphabet. © 
compofed of a certain number of letters, by the varis 
ous combinations of which iy!lubles and Words are form= 
ed: Whereas there is no alphabet of the Chincfe fans 


but there ‘are ag many different charachers and | 





ee 
‘Tee oViy refereblance i iz bears to the Eur 
guages is) as molt of the alphabets (confifting of a+ ¢ 
bout twenty y four letteps) ‘are wholly formed of fixor . | 
feven different ftrokes 5 in like manner all the Chinefe © 
charagters are formed of fix different ftrokes or lings = 

‘Tue Chinele have two kinds of language: Firft, the» 
vulgar, this being fpoke by the common people, and * 
varying according to the different provinces; and fee © 
condly, the Mandai language, which is in Chinay, 
aythe Latin tongue is in Europe, \{he Mandarine~ 
language is properly that which was foxncrly fpoke We 
at court, in the province of Kiang nan [Nanking}, Wal 
and fptead, amongft the polite, intg thy reft of the ee 
vines. 

As it confifts of not above three hundred and hire 
ty words, all.which are monofyllables and ideclinabley!! | 
it contequently muft appear very barren ; and yet thefes ” > j 
enable perfons-to exprefs themfelyes on all a) 
becaufe the fenfe, without multiplying words, is vas 
ried almof to an infinitude, by the differer cents. | ; 
iuflexions," tones, and a(pirations, and other chatiges: j 

Ls 
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exceedingly well ‘terfed in this language, often mif= 
em take one word for atiother. Of this father du Halde 
gives fome examples, fuch as, that the word Tchu, 
when differently founded, fignifies a Lord, or Mafter, 
Hog, a Kitchen, or a Column, In like manner the 
Mable Po, has, according as it is founded, the follow- 
different meanings, Glafs; to boil, to winnow 
rice; wife or liberal; to prepare; an old woman; to 
break or cleave ; inclined ; a very little; to water; a 
flave or captive : Thus this language, which appears 
fo poor, is rendered very copious and expreffive, Like- 
wife the fame word joined to others, sa valt 
variety of things: For inftance, Mou,.or D¥o, when 
fingle, fignifies a Tree, or Wood; but en com= 
pounded, it has many more {igwdfications ; “Moo fiang, 
fignifying a cheft of drawers; Moo nu, a kind of {mall 
orange, &c. In this manner the Chinele, by variouf- 
Jy combining their monolyllables, can form regular 
difcourfes; and exprefs themfelves with great clear- 
nefs and elegance, almoft in the fame manner as the 
Europeans compofe all their words by the different 
combinations of ahour twenty four letters. The Chi- 
nefe do not Ting’im {peaking, as fome authors relate 5 
_) they pronouncing the different tones with fo much de- 
Vicacy and eafe, that Qreigners are fcarce able to difco- 

" ver the difference. | 
Tuc art of joining thefe monofylables is exceeding> 
ly difficult, particularly in writing, and requires much 
application. As the Chincfe exprefs their thoughts 
and never employ accents in w © 
Ei Pronunciation, they are forced to ule as ma- 
ny differtoe characters or Ggures as there are various 
tongs eh aes give (© many different meanings to the 
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antTuee, fome characters fignify two or three 
ds, and fometimes a whole periods for inflance, to 
jrite thefe words, Good morrow, Sir, three fingle char 
eters mult not be employed, but one which expreffes 
jonofyllables, is fuflicient to write fo as to be under 
ood, without the three words. This method of join= 
g them is trifling, and ufed only by the vulgar, ‘Thofe 
ho endeavour to fhine in their compofitions, employ 
fa ityle quite diflerent from that which is fpoke, though 
the words are the fame. In writing, purer words, 
loftier exprefbons, and certain metaphors muft be eme 
ployed. The charatters of CochinéChina, of Tonquin, 
and Japyn are the fame as the Chinefe, though the lane 
guage isery different 5 fo that the books of thefe fe- 
veral natipns are in‘common. 

The ledned mult got only know the charadters ul- 
ed in the common Beeirenices of life, but likewife be 
acquainted with their diferent combinations , and the 
various difpolitions, which, of feveral fimple ftrokes, 
form the compound characters: And as there are four- 
{core thowfand Chinefe characters, that man is moft 
learned who is acquainted with the greateft number, 
and can read and underfland the Jarget number of 
books, This thews how exceedingly dificult it mult 
be to attain the language in queilion. HOWever, a pere 
fon who underilands 10,000 characters is able to ex> 
prefs him(clf in this language, and-underiland a mule 
titude of books. Moft of thg* learned do not undere 
fland above 15,000 or 20,0¢0 5 and but few dodtors 
are mafters of 40,000. 

ALL their characters are collected in their great vor 
calilary, called H&ec peen. The Chinefe language has 


ite radical characters, like the ew, wich thew 
the origin of words: For inftaace, aracm 
L6 x? 


‘ 
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ter of trees; mountains, of man, of the earth, of « 
horfe, &e. muft,be fought whatever belongs to trees, 
mountains, man, the earth, and a horfe ;-befides which, 
the learner. muft know how to diftinguifh, in every 
word, the ftrokes or figures placed above, beneath, on 
the Gdes, or in the body of the radical figure. 

‘Tuenre alfo is a thorter vocabulary, containing only 
$000 or 10,000 charadters, which is employed for 
teading, writing,’or compofing books. When words 
‘wanted are not found here, recourfe is had to the 
great didlionasy. The miflionaries have drawn up a 
book for their own~ ule, and that of their converts, 
&e. a 

Tur Chinefe, in the beginning of their gfonarchy, 
communicated their ideas by drawing uponfpaper the 
Aatural images of the things thgy wanted Ao exprefs 
for inflaice, to exprefs birds, mountains, a forcit, or 
fivers ; they drew waving ines exprefling birds, moun- 
tains, trees, o: rivers. But this method being very 
Smperfeet; not to amention that a numberlefs multi- 
tude of objeéts could not be reprefented by drawing, 

as the foul, the thoughts, the paflions, the virtues, 
sy beauty, the actions of men and animals, and 

Many otheraswhich have ncither fhape nor body; they 
therefore “altered infenfibly their ancient manner of 
writing 5 compofed characiers of a more fimple nature, 
and invented others te exprefs fuch things as are the 
Objegt of ovr fenfes. 4 

Neverruecess, thefe more modern charaders are 
truly hicroglypbical ; firft, becanfe they confift of Gmple 
| Fetters, which retain the fignification of the primitive 
Pharaéters: Secondly, becaufe the°inftitutions often 

have offiied the fine ideas to the figures in,queflion, 

whicl'ihe firit tymbole reprefented naturally :, For eve~ 

ty Chincfe Jcrer bas its proper Gguification, which it 
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5 preferves, though joined with others, Tfai, 
a misfortune or calamity, «is formed of the 







houfe on fire. Hence it is plain, that the Chinefe cha- 
racters are not mere letters like ours; but are fo many 
hicroglyphics, by which images are formed, and SiS 
expreffed. 

Tue ftyle ufed by the Chinefe is cdncife, iapaetame 
allegorical, and fometimes obfcure to fuch as are not 
pertectly Qkilled in the charaéters. ‘They exprefa a, 
great deal in a few words; Theirexpreflions are ani= 
mated, and interfperfed with boli comparifons and® 
noble oh ce To obferve, for mitance, thatas the 





emperor IRs approved the Chriltian religion by an e- 
sich, it therfore ought mot to be deitroyed, Hey would 
write thuss “ Phe ink with which the emperor's edidty. 
“ in favour of the Chriltian religion, was wrote, is now 
* yet dry, and yet you attempt to deftroy that religie 
“on.” As they compare their compolitions to a pic 
ture, they compare the fentences they borrow from their 
books to the five principal colours ufed in painting, aggh 
it is in this their cloquence chiefly confits. They vae 
jue themfelves exccevingly on their writing neatly and 
accurately: They even prefer a beautiful ¢ to 
the moft finifhed picture. A poge of old charadtersy 
when weil drawn, ofter ie hugh price. If they 











happen to find any printed legfes, they gather them up 
retpecliully, 

It was oblerved above, that we may diftinguifh two 
kinds of language in China, bot I thali now confider 
thrée forts, that of che"vutwag, that of the polite, and. 
that of bopks, The firft has none oahe imperfections 
which many Europeans pretend to Tost to ope 

Tuore Europeans who come to China, and do Sot 
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underftand the language well, fuppofe ambiguous mean- 
ings-where there are none, As they do not take the 
pains to pronounce the feveral Chinefe words with 
their’ proper accents and afpirations, they underftand 
the natives byt vety imperfectly, which confequentiy 
is not the fault of the language. If the Chinele Li. 
terati fometimes trace characters with their finger, or 
with a fan upon their knees, this mult be out of vanity 
or’euftom rather than neceflity; or elfe to exprefs fome 
technical term feldom ufed. 

Nexr tothe vulgar language is another more polifh- 
“ed and refined, and”this is employed in a numberleis 
multitude of novels, whether true ot fictitious 5 they are 
writ with the greateft elegance and wit; a abound 
with lively defcriptions, characters, and contmalis, which 
may be eafily read and underfeod. od 

Tre third language is that of fuch books as are net 
writ in a familiar ftyle, im which there are feveral de- 
grecs of fuperiority, before the ftudent can attain to the 
fublime, majcftic brevity of the Kings. 

Tutrs moft refined language is never uled in com- 

converfation, it being employed only in writing 

ie flyle of it iwneat and flowing, each thought is 

ufually expreffed in four or fix charadlers; nothing oc- 

curfthat thocks the moft delicate ear; and when the 

various accents are pronounced with art, they form a 
foft harmonious found. 

‘Tu difference between other books, and thofe writ- 
ten in the Mlyle called the Kings, is, the dition of the 
former is never fo elevated and noble, nor the ftyle fo 
concife and grand, as that of the latter. No point- 
ings are ufed in compofitiwns of the fublime kind 5 for 
being deGgned omy for the learned, thefe ealily diflin- 
guid Whert¥ér the fenie ends. . 





| * phil te as 
| ee Cate ese Traverrer ass 
| Tue copioufnefs of the Chinefe langtiage ts owing 
ro the multitude of charaéters in it; Yrom the various 
meanings annexed to them, and from the manner of 
their being joined, which is commonly two and twog, 
frequently three and three; and Tomevimes four and ~ 
four together, “A ditionary was compiled, by ordee 
oj the late emperor, confifting of one hundred and 
nineteen volumes, moft of them wrt in a fmall cha+ 
| raéter, and very thick. It is certain that no language 
im the world is more copious than the Chinefe. 

‘Tus Chinefe have ftill an ancient kind of language, 
now ufed only for titles, infcriptions, feals and mottos; 
wherein there are likewife fome books which :he Litee 
rati are offfged to ynderfland. They alfo have coms 
mon chardkters ufed for public a€ts, contraéts, bonds, 
and other civil affairs,” and which anfwer to our law 
charaéters. Laftly, they have a character (employed 
for lifpatch) which requires a particular fludy, there 
being many abbreviations in ix. 
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SSISHSSSSOHHSSHSSSsss 
eA Comrenpiums of the Curwese Grammar. 


H1S compendium of the Chinefe grammar will 
be of great advantage towards underflanding this 
language, which coniiits of words of no more than one 
fyllable, and thofe undeclinable, can hardly be ree 
duced to rules; neverthelefs the following may be gi- 
ven with refpect to the nouns, pronouns, conjugations 
of verbs, prepofitions, badverbs, the thumbers and par- 
Beles. 
we 


Of Nouns pofitive, cemparative, and Suphlative. 


THERE is no diverfity of genders, cafes, and de- 
clinutions in the Chinefe language; frequently the 
novn is not diftinguifhed from the verb, and the fame 
word which, according to the place it is put in, is a 
fubftantive, may become an adjeftive and even an 

Wadyerb. + 

Fox example, thefe two words Ngai, I loves Siang, 
1 thi vy be both nouns and verbs; if they are 
pO: ray another word fo as to fignify Die ace 
tion, they ave verbs: Example, Ngo ngai ni, I love 
you; Ngo Giang ta, I think of him: But if on the con- 
trary they are fet before “enother without fignifying an 
sation, they beeome nowt: Example, Ngo ti ngai, 
My fove; Ngo ti fiang, My thought. 

Tur adjeftive always goes before the fubftantive, 
Hao gin, Good manz bet if the fame word follows 
another it becomes a fabttantive, as Gin ti tao, ‘Phe 
gewet os man; it appears that the word Hav, which 
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an adje€ive when it comes before the word Gin, be~ 

cs a fubftamiive when it follows itt 

Tue particle Tséc is oftenadded to fubRantives, and 
it is proper to many; for inftance, Fang tsée, Aw 
houfe; Co tste, Fruit; however we mud obferve, that 
it is only added to thofe fubfantives which can never 
be adjectives. 

Tue cafes and numbers are known only by the com= 
politions; the plural number is diflinguithed by the 
particle Men, which is common to all nouns; here 
follow fome examples, Gin, a Man; Gin men, Men, 
Ta, He; Ta men, They. ( 

But when the noun is preceded by fome word that 
fignifies bers, then the particle Men is not ufed 
alter the 

‘Tre particle Ti often makes the genitive cafe both 
fingular and plural, when it comes after nouns, as Gin 
ti hao, The goodnefs of man; Gin men ti hao, The 
goodnefs of men: ‘There are no other cafes in the Chis 
nefe language. 

‘Tue particle Ti is alfo fometimes put after-pronouns 
like derivatives: Example, Ngo ti keou, My dog: Ta 
te keou, His dog. D 

‘Tue comparatives are alfo formed by adding of 
ticles; for inftance, they ufethe particle Keng, which 
as always put before the nouns, and fignifies Much; 
Keng hao, Better; The particle To is frequenly uf 
cil, which Ggnifies alfo Mugs, but it is commonly 
put after the noun, Hao cog Better; Yuen ro, farther 
off. 

Tue particle, ghich denotes the fuperlative, may 
be put before or after the houns; fo that one may fay 
Téive haoy or Hao tive, Belt; Tve Gao, or Siao lives 


| Smaliélt.» 
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Tue particle Te kin alfo denotes the fuperlative de- 
gree; Hao te kin, Belt; Tate kin, Greatelt ; Siao te 


~ kin, Smalleft. 


Of the Prowouns. 


JERE are no more than three pronouns in the 

Chinefe language, and thefe are perfonal, Ngo, 
3; Ni, Thou; and Ta, He; they become plural by the 
addition of the particle Men. 

“Tarr become poffellives by adding the particle Ti, 
Ngo ti, Mine; Ni Gy Thine; Tati, His: Add the 
particle Men, and the fame words will fignify Ours, 
Yours, &c. Ngo men ti, Ours; Ni men ti, Pours. 

Tas pronouns poffcfiive, like thofe of napon or far 
mily, are diftinguifhed only from the deiivatives by 
Putting after the pronoun the name of the country, 
city, &c. Ngoti kouc, My kingdom; Ngo ti fou, 
My city. 

Cwov is the particle which is made vfe of for the 
Pronoun~relative, Which or Who; this particle is ne- 
Wer joined with that which denotes the plural number. 


: Of.the Veuns. 
—_— 
HE prefent, the preterperfect, and the furure, 
are properly the, only tenfes the Chinele verbs 
have: The verb pailive ig expreficd by the particle Pi. 
Wuen there is no paisicle added to the verb, and 
itis only joined with the pronouns perfonal Ngo, Ti, Ta, 
itis. a fign of the prefent tenfe. 
‘Tue addition of the partitie Leao denotes the pre- 
terperiect, or the time paft. 
+ To tikinguith the future tenfe they ufe the particle 





ae 
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fiang, or Hoeij——but examples will moré plainly 


ew this. . - 

PRESENT TENSE, . es 
Sincurar Numoer. 

Ngo ngai. T love. 

Ni ngai. Thou lovett. 

‘Ta ngai. He loveth. 

Prourat. 

N en ngai. We love. 

Ni ngai. Ye love, 

‘Ta meh ngai. They love. 


PRETERPERFECT TENSE. 


Sincoranr. 


Ngo ngai leao, T have loved, 

Ni ngai leao. Théu haf loved. 

Ta ngai Jeao. oHe hath farsdy 
Prouran. ‘ 

Ngo men ngai leao, We have loved. 

Ni men ngaileao. 4 Ye have loved, 

‘Ta men ngai leans They have loved. 
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4 FUTURE TENSE 
. Senecurar. 
Ngo haei ngai, I thall love. 
Ni haei ngai. Thou thalt love. 
Ta baci ngai. He fhall love. 
Prouran. 


Ngo men haci ngai. We firall love. 

Ni men haci ngai. "Ye thall love, 

Ta men haei ngai. ‘They hall lor¢, 
r 


« 

Tue optative mood is formed by thefe words, Pa 
pou te, which fignify O that! Would to God ! For ex- 
ample, Pa pou te ngo ngai, Would to God I might 
Jove ; Pa pou te ni ngai, Would to God thou mightelt 
love, Xe: 

‘Tre greatef part of the verbs of ation may have a 
paflive fignification; but the verb active is always put 


before the uouns which are the fubject of the action, 
; ExamPure, 


Ngo ngai ni. I love thee. 
sNgo ta ni. . I firike thee. 


Tr would be an abfurd and fenfelefs manner of fpea- 
king to fay, 
Ngo ni ngai. * 

J Ngo ai 
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Ow the contrary the verb paifive always, follows 

noun, adding the particle Pi, which denotes the | | 
. 


ve. 
- 
Neo pi ta ngai. Tant loved by him. * 
Ngo pi tata. Tam firock by him. 


: cg 
Tre preterperfedt and the future are formed with 
the fame particles that are ufed for the verb adtive. 


Of the Prerositions, 


OtwrtT as TANDING the fmall number of words 

injthe Chinefe linguage, yet it is very copious, 
not onlyWecaufo the fame word may be both noun 
. but becaufe it may often be an adverb, pree 
polision, &e. 

Tut Chincfe have therefore fome prepoGtions that 
are mot naturally fo but by cuftom, fuch as thefe words, 
‘Viien, Before; Heou, After; Chang, Above ; Hiay 
Below; they are prepofitions if they are joined to a 
verb, and come before it; but they are poftpofitions if 
they are joined to a noun, and follow it; for example 
Sien tfo, | go befure, Heou laf, I com 4 Khang 
tleou, | go above; Hia tieou, I come below ; thefe are 
prepofitions becaufe they are put before the verbs; but 
the following word Fang tGen, Berore the houfe ; Mus 
en heou, Bebind the door ; T’cho chang, upon the tables 
Ti hia, Beneath, the carth, ae poltpofitions: becaufe 
they are put after the nouns, 

Tuk fame mutt be underftood of Nui, Within; Vai, 
‘Without; aud other words of the fame nature. 

“* 





and ver 
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Of the ADVERBS. 


- IHERE are properly no adverbs in the Chine 
language, they‘only becoming fo by cuftom, o; 

by the place we poffefs in the difcourfe : We are tre- 
qptatly obliged to ufe feveral words to exprefs the aie 
verbs of other languages; they have none that are dc. 
monftrative ur proper to calling and exhorting, but in| 
their flead we muft ufe nouns and verbs ; the follow. 
ing are commonly uled, viz. of 


Defring Pa poute | Would to God 
Ju ho Which way 

Atking Ho ju In what mraner. 
‘Tieng mo How. 


Anfwering Chi oui tfe gen Certainly. 


Tching tie Indeed. 
Confirming < Co gen Moft certainly. 
Ching tchingtie Mott truly. 


——-- °C Pou of mo No. 
Roane sed Poo jo ‘Thatisnor convenient. 
m8 C Pou gen No certainly. 
Doubting Hoecor Hoetche Perhaps. 
(chat. 
Chufing Ving Better, rather thisthan 
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Keng chao Much lefs. . 
ing Keng or Keng to Much more. 








Keng hao Better, 2 
- 
ffembling Tong or y tong “Rogether. > 
P Ling Furthermore, = NL 
epaTeUng: Ling via Separately. 
. 
Kin Diligently. 
Encreafing f Kiang Sroutly. 
Kin ge. To-day. 
; Min ge T -morrow. 
Tfo ge Yefterday. [day, 
A, | Phen ge The day before y-fter 
Heou ge After to-morrow, 
Tehe le Here, Coy. 
Place Pete From thence, or chat 
Y twice Once, 
Number kul wee Twice. 
Uhang tehang Otten. 
Tiyor teou y Firflly. 
Ovder Heou mien Next. 
Tchong or tong Laltly. 
The Event Hoe gen * May be. 
Similitude Ju. As. 
1a cae Pou ju Not as. ! 
| Didiimilityse } Pou tong Differently} 7°"! 
- - 4 





- x ey 
264, TeCuinnse TasveLien, 


4 Chao A little. 
Quality To Much. 
* CKeou Enough. 
Bxcludirg Tn - Only. 
& thing not 
quite done. Tcha pou to —- Almoft, 


Of Nomopens and their Panticres. 


HE Chinefe have feveral particles proper to num: 
bers; they are generally ufed, and in a way pe 
culiar to this language, for every.noun has a partic! 
fignifying the number that is proper to ip: Whercat 
in our language, One, Two, Three, are applied to dil 
ferent things, and we fay, A man, Two women 
Three theep, but this method of exprrffion would b 
grof end barbarous to a Chinefe. Each noun muf 
be expreffed with a particle proper to it, but ex 
amples will make this more plain; below you have th 
Chinefe numbers, and then the particles of numbers, 
which muft be uled with each noun, 


- 


The Cuinuse Nomorrs. 


YY, One. 
Eal, Two. 
San, Three. 
Sste, Four. 
Ox, Five. 
Low Six. 


T4, Seven. ¢ 


An bundred x 
A million (5 rok 





Bsa wees f Mourne ti 


1O is made wife of for men; Y co gin, 2 many <a 
co fougin, a woman, 

Host is made ufe of for illufrious men 5 pice 
gin, an illuftrious perfon. 

Tcue or tchiis made ule of for Sipe, dege bela 
and all other things, which though mentioned alone — 
thould be fellowed, a8 thoes, ftockipgs, &c. thus they — 
fay, Y tchi chuen, A thips Xtchi keou, A dog » fr 
tchi hia, A-fhoes ¥rtchi ki, Ahem. = ssi cow 

Tiao is made ufe of for things shat sre long and 
fulpendeds Yitiao Jou, A center, and Tae hina 
A rope. ee | 

Oven is proper to fithes's: Y.ouci ohh’ d 

Bias b eontethcel tr long Ste sPanieey BE 
fi, A ftrap. > * se 

"Ecmanc le'make ale of for phpers a titles anda. 
oe a seb, apa 

whang y, A fet, 8 

wee “MM 












_ ‘Po is made ufe of fanss ¥ pa mo 

A fabre or fword ; Y pachen, A fan, ~ 

4 AONG is made ufe of for like things that are com- 

“monly together 3 Y choang hiai, A pair of thoes, 

Y oua, A pair of ftockings. 

1 is made ufe of for chambers or houfes; Y kien 
fang, An houfe or chamber. 

Fo is made ufe of for whole pieces of cloth or filk; 
¥ fo pou, A cloth; ¥ fo cheou, A piece of particular 
fort of ilk: It is alfo ufed for pictures. 

Mer is made ufe of for pearls and precious things ; 
Y mei tchitt, A pearl. 

“Ton is made ufe of for perfumes; Y tchu hiang, 
A patil. 

Px is fometimes made ufe of for garments of cloth 
‘or filk, but moft properly for a horfe; Y pi ma, A 
horfe. 

Pew is made ufe of for books; Y pen chu, A book. 

‘Tyna is made ofe of for caps or hats; Y ting kin, 
A cap. 

‘T'so is made ufe of for great houfes and walls; ¥ tfo 
fang, An houfe: Y tfo ching, A wall. 

"Tene is proper to oxen and cows; Y teng nicos, 
An ox. 

Movenis made ufe of for mufquets: Y moven thang, 

» W barrel of a gun. 

‘To is made ufe of for flowers; Y to hoa, A 
flower. 

Line js made ule of for garments; ¥ ling poa, A 








Tas or Pen is made ufe of for comedies; ¥ tai, cr 
Y pen bi, A comedy. < 
Co jis made ufe of for trees; Yeo chu, A wee. 
. Muxx is made ule of for Mandards; ¥ miea ki, A 
, bs } 









Toa is made ufe of for letters, and little bundles 
papers ¥ tao cheou chi, a book of po ! 

Tc is made ufe of for fedans chariots; Yoo 
tchin kiao, A fedan. Pres. " 
Goan teins oth Raita peaniily ah 

i, A pen. Wl 
x Co e:thabe pfe-of lev ecdhoans tele ¥ico mi,"As a 
grain of rice, See. 





Exp +n ume First, 


